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Woodworth’s “Old Oaken Bucket”? has been a 
cherished household song for a century. W. 0. 
Stoddard, in his exciting Indian story, “Hand and 
Eye,” published in No. 532 of Franx Lestre’s 
Curmney Corner, dated August 7th, takes quite 
a license with the Our 
artist has given the scene where the hero- 
ine uses the “Rude Oaken Bucket” to. effectually 
extinguish an unlucky brave. “An Ili Wind that 
Blows Nobody Good’’—“An Eagle Hunt’’—“The 
Model” —“ What Brown Left Town For’’—are sto- 
ries completed in this Number, and appropriately 
illustrated, A page engraving illustrates “A Sen- 
tinel in the Good Old Times.’”’ The department, 
“Manners and Customs of Different Countries,” is 
this week devoted to Oscanyan’s description of “The 
Sultan's Harem,’ with two fine illustrations. 


imortalized subject. 


“Hate,” by the author of “Winona,” is continued. 
“Gebbet Point,” by the author of “Queen Tempest,” 
transfers its actors from the Mad House to the 
streets of New York, and the artist gives a splendid 
conception of the meeting of **38” and his daugh- 
ter. Charles Gayler’s ‘Romance of a Poor Young 
Girl” is completed in this present Number. The 
Curmney Corner is so full of good things that 
space forbids enumeration. Science, History, Anec- 
dote, Biography, Gossip, Fun, Pastime, Home-chat, 
each have their place. Buy No. 582. 
dealer has it—if not, send ten cents to Frank Leslie, 
537 Pearl Street, for it. It will cost but $4 for 
Uifty-two numbers, or $1 for thirteen—on trial. 
Postage is always prepaid. 


Your news- 








THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK. 
LIBERAL REPUBLICANS. 


[Ns polit cal si uation of this country, at 
the present moment, is peculiar—it might 
a most be called unprecedented. The all- 
but unbounded confidence which during the first 
years of his administration was reposed in 
General Grant has given place to almost 
universal distrust. For over two years we 
have endured a state of financial depression 
which among another and less hopeful people 
would have led to national bankruptey. Com- 
merce is comparatively lifeless; all our in- 
dustries are piralyzed ; the spirit of enterprise 
seems to have been crushed out of our people ; 
and the prospect seems dark and discouraging 
as ever. The most extraordinary feature of 
the situation is that, while the months and 
weeks which separate us from t he next Presi- 
dential election are rapidly passing away, the 
political world remains dead, inactive, and 
apparently without aim or purpose. It seems 
as if a sort of stupor had fallen upon the 
politicians. Never in all the past was there so 
grand an opportunity for men to come to the 
front and make their mark. The country 
calls upon them ; but it calls in vain. They 
are not, or they are so filled with fear as to 
be unable to present themselves. In times 
gone by, the American political mind was 
not wanting in inventiveness. Where now are 
the men and measures of the past? Surely 
the race of American statesmen has not com- 
pletely died out. If a remnant is left, is it 
overpowered and paralyzed by the dark 
shadow of incipient Imperialism ? 

A few days ago light broke in upon the 
darkness when it became known that the 
Liberal Republicans were about to hold a 
meeting at Saratoga Springs. It was known 
that preparations had been made over a wide 
surface and on a large scale with a view to 
holding a State Convention ; and it was the 
general conviction that such action would be 
taken by the New York Liberals as would not 
only reveal a widely extended and skillfully 
concerted movement, but would put life into 
all the political factions. The Saratoga meet- 
ing had for its immediate object the fixing of 
the time and place for holding the State Conven- 
tion. For some reason or other the meeting led 
to no practical result. The sub-committee, in 
place of fixing the time and place and 
issuing the call for the meeting of the 
State Convention, postponed the calling of 
the convention and left the whole affair in 
the hands of General John Cochrane. General 





Merritt and the Hon. B. F. Manierre. It is un- 
fortunate, we think, for the Liberal Republi- 
cans themselves that they did not take action 
at once. Immediate action might,even have 
been a gain to the country at large; for it 
would at least have broken up the reigning 
stillness, and it could scarcely have failed to in- 
fuse some newness of life into political discus- 
sion. It would be absurd, however, to rush 
to the conclusion that because the sub-com- 
mittee delayed calling the State Convention the 
Liberals have either abandoned their purpose 
or, in any serious way, altered their tactics. The 
convention will be held, probably, in the early 
Fall ; and it is expected that such action will be 
taken as shall have an important effect on the 
future of the entire Republican Party. The 
great object of the convention will be to at- 
tempt to heal the divisions existing in the 
Republican camp. With this end in view, it 
is proposed to nominate a ticket which shall 
be of such excellence that the regular Repub- 
lican State Convention will have no choice but 
to adopt the whole of it, or, at least, so much 
of it as shall practically re tore unity in the 
divided camp. It is understood that the Lib- 
erals will nominate Frederick W. Seward for 
Secretary of State, Calvin T. Hurlburd for 
Comptroller, and William M. Evarts for At- 
torney-General. Undeniably, the names are 
good. Better, perhaps, could not be found. 
It is a fair bid for reconciliation ; and if the 
regulars are not irreconcilable, such a ticket 
ought to go far in composing old differences 
and in restoring to the Republican Party its 
former unity and strength. With Vice- 
President Wilson at its head, and engineered 
by such men as ex-Speaker Blaine and ex- 
Senator Morton, and with the probable assist- 
ance of ex-Senator Fenton, this movement 
ought to be regarded as sufficiently formidable 
to awaken the anxiety, if not to arouse the 
energies, of the, perhaps, too confident 
Democracy. 

Should such a revision of the Republican 
ranks be brought about, the Presidential 
contest in 1876 will be fought on the old lines. 
It will be a fresh trial of strength between 
Democrats and Republicans. All the evils 
of the past will be revived. Party tra- 
ditions will be regarded as more sacred 
than the most sacred principles of right; 
and in the anxiety of the politicians on 
either side to be first in the race, the people 
will be forgotten and their interests disre- 
garded. It will be the old story over again. 
There will be the usual charges of corruption 
made by the one party against the other; and 
of course promises by both will be abundant 
—promises made, but not meant to be ful- 
filled. Our experience of both parties, as 
these parties have been known to us in the 
past, has been such, that we find ourselves 
without good reasons for placing too much 
confidence in the one or the other. Senator 
Thurman tells us that itis of the utmost im- 
portance to the Democratic Party that it should 
win in the forthcoming contest in Ohio. We 
have no doubt that the leaders of the Repub- 
lican Party in Ohio are of the opinion that it 
is of the utmost importance to their party that 
it should win. But this seems to be the only 
light in which party leaders can regard a 
political contest. They must win. It is of the 
utmost importance that they should win. Of 
course it is ; because to the victors belong the 
spoils. We do not blame Senator Thurman 
and others, wlo can only see through their 
own political spectacles, for so judging. They 
cannot help it. Habit has become with them 
a second nature. But if we may not blame 
them, we can differ fiom them. It is, in our 
judgment, infinitely more important to the 
Democratic Party, and to the Republican Party, 
too, that they be in the right, than that the 
one or the other should win. Success in a 
cause which is right is good and desirable. 
But defeat in a good cause is better than suc- 
cess inuw bad one. It is high time that our 
people were fully alive to the fact that the 
Democratic Party is not bad because it is 
the Democratic Party, and that the Republi- 
can Party is not good because it is the Repub- 
lican Party, or vice versa that the Republican 
Party is not bad because it is the Repub- 
lican Party, and that the Democratic Party is 
not good because it is the Democratic Party. 
It would be better, perhaps, for the nation at 
large if these old party names could be wholly 
obliterated from memory. The corruption of 
General Grant’s administration, and the wide- 
spread suffering which prevails, have in- 
spired the Democrats with hope. But what 
have we to expect from the Democrats? Are 
they more at one among themselves than they 
were in 1868? The Republicans depend for 
success upon the past ; and when the struggle 
is fairly commenced, the “ bloody shirt ” will 
be held aloft again, and the “poor negro” 
will be blubbered from a thousand lips. Pity 
it is that the full importance of the present 
opportunity is not seen. Never was a fitter 
time for a new departure in politics—for the 
organization of an entirely new party. The 
country is impatient for a change of govern- 
ment. It has weighed both the great 
parties in the balance, and both have been 
found wanting. Let good men and true come 
to the front. Fired with the spirit of the 
best men of the past, let them rise high above 
the influence of party creeds and party in- 
terests. Conserving the good and rejecting 
the bad which may be found both in the Re- 
publican and in the Democratic ranks, let 
them out of the old materials construct and 





organize a new party—a party composed of 
the best men in the land, men imbued with 
sound principles, and inspired by a pure and 
lofty ambition—such a party as shall make 
the welfare of the people and the dignity of 
the state paramount to all other and lesser in- 
terests. Let this be done; and the Presi- 
dential election of 1876 will mark a new and 
happy departure of the nation’s history. The 
Centennial of the Republic would thus prove 
the occasion of its second and even more 
auspicious birth. 


BANK-NOTES vs. GREENBACKS. 


A= the absurdities of the day, those put 
forth by the advocates of depriving the 
banks of the power of issuing notes with the 
object of replacing them by an emission of 


Government legal-tender or greenbacks, are ! 


entitled to the highest rank. This is the 
favorite doctrine of the 3-65 inflationists. 
They represent that Government credit is 
superior to that of banks, and that green- 
backs will therefore be safer than bank-notes, 
as well as cheaper. This is a very dangerous 
delusion, and likely to have most fatal con- 
sequences if acted upon. There is not in all 
history an instance of an inconvertible paper 
currency, issued by a Government and de- 
preciated to the extent that our greenbacks 
now are, which was not wholly or in great 
part repudiated. Not a solitary instance of 
payment according to the promise can be 
found. The Russian Government paid the 
holders of its paper in silver roubles at the 
rate of one dollar for every four promised on 
the face of their notes. That, we believe, is 
the most that the holders of a Government 
forced currency ever got in redemption of 
their so-called money. It is true that the 
holders of our greenbacks can now part with 
them for about seven-eighths of the gold 
promised on their face, but if the inflationists 
have their way there is little doubt that the 
most the people can ever expect for their 
paper money is some such fractional dividend 
as that made by the Russian Government. 
They will get either that or nothing at all. 

As a matter of fact the losses suffered by 
the people from the insolvency of banks 
of issue are insignificant (including those cases 
where the bank is merely a department of the 
Government, furnishing the latter with paper 
money without any adequate guarantee of re- 
payment,) in comparison with those arising 
from the repudiation by Governments of their 
legal tender. In the ten years which have 
elapsed since the close of tha war, though the 
Government has paid off four or five hundred 
millions of its funded debt, it has paid next to 
nothing on its paper currency, that being still 
of nearly the same amount at which it stood at 
the end of the fiscal year 1865. There is not 
a single example on record of the power to 
create money out of cheap materials having 
been exercised by a sovereign State for any 
length of time without having been abused. 
History is crowded with instances where the 
experiment has been tried, but it furnishes no 
case where the end has not been robbery of 
the people and universal distress. If the 
deluded followers of the 3.65 and other schemes 
of inflation would take to heart tiis one fact, 
we are sure it would make them pause in 
their madness. 

The real distinction between bank-notes 
and the ‘inconvertible paper forced on 
creditors as legal tender by the Government, 
has been well stated by John Fullarton, an 
able English writer on questions connected 
with the currency. ‘If in England,” says 
this author, “the portentous experiment of 
the suspension of cash payments was not fol- 
lowed by the same disastrous consequences 
which attended the issues of the Mississippi 
notes and the assignats in France, and of the 
several paper currencies put forth by the prin- 
cipal States of Northern Europe, it was be- 
cause the inconvertible notes were disbursed, 
not in the payments of a Government, but in 
the loans of a bank; because the vast re- 
sources of the nation enabled the Govern- 
ment, to the last, to raise all its supplies for 
the year either by taxes or by loan, and be- 
cause, whether the Bank of England advanced 
its funds to Government or to individuals, no 
impediment ever arose to the punctual return 
of those funds into its coffers. The difference 
between the purposes and manner of issue of 
greenbacks and bank-notes as set fourth in the 
above extract are of the highest importance, 
and the distinction must exist at least to the 
extent that the debtors of the bank remain sol- 
vent. Private debtors are by law forced to repay 
the money they have borrowed, but the Gov- 
ernment, which is the people in their collec- 
tive capacity, cannot be compelled to repay 
what it has taken from the people in their 
private capacity. The moment such a propo- 
sition is made the demagogues of the country 
set up a howl against the minority who have 
acquired property, and fill the land with 
fierce outcries against the “ grasping avarice ” 
of the creditor class. 

This is what we now see when the Govern- 
ment has only about $400,000,000 of incon- 
vertible paper to restore to gold value. What 
may we expect should the inflationists pre- 
vail and greenbacks be substituted for the 
$330,000,000 of notes issued by the banks? 
Mr. Kelley and his school of 3.65 agitators 
demand a paper circulation of at least 
$1,000,000,000. If that amount should now 





be issued by the Government, there is not the 








remotest chance that a dollar of it would ever 
be paid in coin. We have only to look about 
us and see the violence and determination 
with which the inflationists resist the payment 
of any part of our present $400,000,000, on 
which the discount is less than fifteen per cent., 
and we shall easily be convinced that a circu- 
lation of $1,000,000,000, at a discount of fifty 
per cent., would not have the ghost of a 
chance. Now, it is fully as advantageous to a 
Government to have good credit as it is toa 
private individual. No character is more 
avoided and detested than the “ dead-beat,” 
who is continually borrowing, or, rather, beg- 
ging and stealing, and is never known to pay. 
But it is exactly this sort of character which 
the inflationists weuld give to the United 
States Government. If they succeed in their 
designs, the United States will have this repu- 
tation in every spot on the globe where pe- 
cuniary engagements are honestly kept. The 
Government of the United States being the 
embodiment of the will of the people, the peo- 
ple in their private transactions with foreign- 
ers will share in the disrepute of their 
Government. For at least a generation we 
shall not only know, but in a thousand ways be 
made to feel, that we are regarded as a nation 
of scamps. However effective ‘“ Down with 
the banks!” may be as a political war-cry, 
it is essentially the sentiment of a revolutionist 
and a dishonest man, save only in those cases 
where it is used by those who are too ig- 
norant to comprehend its true significance. 








AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. 


N the better days of the old Roman repub- 
lic, it was a proud thing to say “Tama 
Roman citizen.” It implied manhood, dignity, 
a safe passport and protection everywhere for 
life and property. To trample on the rights 
of a Roman citizen was at all times a hazardous 
experiment. Since the fall of Rome, with but 
one brief and brilliant exception, our own is the 
greatest republic which the world has known. 
Our people have ever been proud of their 
citizenship. Even in the infancy of the re- 
public, we held our heads high ; and American 
citizenship has ever been respected among the 
nations. The Roman had not greater cause to 
be proud of his citizenship than the American 
had to be proud of his. It was our hope and 
confidence that American citizenship would 
not only never be lightly esteemed, but would 
become more and more a source of pride to 
ourselves and an object of envy or ambition 
to the foreigner. We certainly did but little 
expect that by any direct action of our own 
Government the value of American citizenship 
would be depreciated. 

The Steinkauler case has already dragged 
American citiz-nship in the mire. Young 
Steinkauler, it appears, was born in this coun- 
try, of naturalized German parents. His 
father returns to Germany, taking, as a 
matter of course, his son with him. It is not 
proved that the elder Steinkauler did, on the 
oceasion of his return to Germany, take any 
steps towards the re-establishment of his 
rights and privileges as a German citizen. On 
the contrary, the presumption is that he be- 
lieved he was still an American, and that both 
he and his son were entitled to whatever 
protection could come to them from American 
law. In course of time his son is summoned 
to do military duty. The young man protests, 
on the grounds that he is a native-born citizen 
of the United States of America, and that he 
has never renounced his rights as such. The 
father applies for protection to the United 
States Legation at Berlin. Meantime young 
Steinkauler is impressed and compelled to do 
military service, according to the laws binding 
upon all the able-bodied young men of Ger- 
many. 

Such is the history of the case in its origi- 
nal form. At present, however, it comes be- 
fore us in an aggravated shape. It has been 
brought under the notice of Attorney-General 
Pierrepont, who has made his report. The 
strange feature in the case is, that the Attor- 
ney-General justifies the action of the German 
Government, holding that the elder Steinkauler 
had renounced his American allegiance and 
resumed that of Germany, his son being yet a 
minor ; and that by virtue of law the son 
acquired German nationality. Now it is not 
proved, as we have said already, that the 
elder Steinkauler had done anything of the 
sort. There is not the slightest evidence pro- 
duced to show that he had taken any steps to 
sever his connection with the United States, 
and to resume his allegiance to Germany. On 
the contrary, all the facts of the case go to 
show that it was his belief that he was still an 
American citizen, and entitled to all the im- 
munities which that Government could secure 
for him and his. Otherwise, why should he 
have gone to the United States Legation at 
Berlin? Why should he have demanded for 
his son the protection of the American Gov- 
ernment? Nay, if he had renounced his alle- 
giance to the Government of the United 
States and resumed that of Germany, why 
should he have felt aggrieved at all? The 
arguments of the Attorney-General are based 
on the grossest and most unwarrantable as- 
sumptions ; and they will not for a moment 
bear the light of day. All this, however, 
only applies to the father—not to the son. It 
does not at all affect or alter the fact that the 
young Steinkauler was born in the United 
States, of which his father was at tlie 
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time a citizen. It was clearly the duty 
of Mr. Bancroft Davis to grant to Mr. 
Steinkauler all the protection he demanded ; 
and the Attorney-General would have acted 
in a manner at once more consistent with law, 
and more worthy of the dignity of this great 
country, if he had repudiated the conduct of 
the Berlin Legation, and stood by the Stein- 
kaulers. He would most certainly have had 
American public opinion on his side. 

It does appear, however, as if the irregu- 
larity were partly due to some inherent defect 
of the Naturalization Treaty concluded between 
this country and Germany in 1865. For that 
iveaty, Mr. Bancroft, our then Minister to 
Berlin, is mainly responsible ; and it is perhaps 
only ‘natural for his nephew, Mr. Bancroft 
Davis, the present Minister, to do what he can 
to conceal its defects. The reputation of the 
country, however, is infinitely more important 
to us than the reputation of any man, no 
matter how valuable his services or dis- 
tinguished his name ; and it becomes the 
duty of the Government to examine this 
Naturalization Treaty in detail, to compare it 
with the treaties which have been signed with 
Austria, Bavaria, Great Britain, and other 
countries, and if it is found defective, to obtain 
the consent of Germany to have it revised. It 
may be difficult to get over the present diffi- 
culty by any other means than by depending 
on the courtesy and good feeling of the German 
Government; but no such case should be 
possible, in the future. if the treaty is at fault, 
and if Germany will give her consent to have 
it revised and put in better shape. It does 
seem absurd to say that “ if a German natural- 
ized in America renews his residence in 
North Germany, without the intent to re- 
turn to America, he shall be held to have 
renounced his naturalization in the United 
States ’; and that “the intent not to return 
may be held to exist when the person natural- 
ized in the one country resides more than two 
years in the other country.” Yet such are the 
words of the Bancroft treaty. It surely has not 
come to this that a German must, will or nil, 
if he resides for more than two years in the 
mother country, no matter what the reason, 
cease to be an American citizen and become 
once more subject to German rule and obliga- 
tion. It is not so with those who have been 
subjects of Queen Victoria. It is for our 
German fellow-citizens themselves to say why 
they are made the subject.of exceptional and 
offensive treaty arrangements. The Stein- 
kauler case will not have happened in vain if it 
shall lead to a reconsideration of the German 
Naturalization Treaty, and therefore to its 
revision and improvement. 








GOLD QUOTATIONS FOR WEEK 
ENDING JULY 24, 1875, 
Monday...... 114% @114 Thursday. ..112% @ 112% 


Tuesday......114 @113% | Friday ...... 1125 @ 112% 
Wednesday. ..11354 @ 112% Saturday.... 112% @ 112% 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Tae Maryianp Democrats, who held their Con. 
vention, July 22d, at Baltimore, nominated John 
Lee Carroll, of Howard, for Governor, upon a low 
tariff and specie-payments platform. They took a 
high stand against inflation and subsidies, and in 
favor of the public-school system. 


Hon. ALEXANDER H. Rice seems to be gaining 
ground as a candidate for the Republican nomina- 
tion for Governor in Massachusetts. The 7ranscript 
thinks Mr. Rice peculiarly qualified to honor the 
State at the Centennial Exhibition next year, and 
other party journals are more or less in his favor. 


ALL Most Assent to the Tiibune’s assertion that 
no Congressman of the present time is more gene- 
rally liked than Mr. Lamar of Mississippi. Journals 
of all parties rejoice at his renomination, and pro- 
nounce him one of the ablest and most useful men 
in Congress. The best of it is that he deserves all 
the popularity he enjoys. \ 


Hon. Cassius M. Ciay has told a correspondent 
of the Cincinnati Commercial that his choice for 
President next year is a ‘ straight-out Democrat, 
Bayard, or Tilden, or Trumbull, or Allen, or last 
but not least, Hendricks, or any honest, able, and 
patriotic man.’’ The Vice-President, he thinks 
should be a Southern man. 


Tae Waeat Crors.—From almost all parts of 
Europe the reports come to us either that the wheat 
crop is poor, or that it has suffered from some 
disaster. The certainty is that our exports of wheat 
will this year be on a scale unusually large. It may 
make bread dearer; but it will bring gold to the 
country, and gold isnow, commercially speaking, 
the one thing needful. 


AT WIMBLEDON, Last Week, the Irish team won 
the Elcho Shicld. It was a close-contested fight, 
the Scotch being second, and the English last. The 
shooting was of a high order of, excellence ; and it 
was admitted on all hands that the best men won. 
It ought to be some consolation to us to know that 
the Irishmen have beat the world and that we have 
beat the Irishmen. The presumption now is 
that the Philadelphia Centennial next year will 
be celebrated by a grand International Shooting 
Match. 

THERE 18, says the Troy Press (Dem.), a strong 
feeling of independence in the clear-headed citizen- 
ship of New York, and it is well to recognize 
the fact in all its fullness that only that party 
which defers most to the independent spirit, tbat is, 
which demeans itself so worthily as to receive the 
plaudits of this class of citizens, can hope to keep, 
hold or achieve the supremacy. 


Tue Keynote of a growing and wholesome 
Southern sentiment is thus struck by the Richmond 
Whig (Dem.) : ‘‘ For our own part, we care little 
whether the candidate of the Democrats and Con- 
servatives for the Presidency shall be chosen from 
the North, the East or the West. All we want is 
that he shall be an impartial patriot, a broad- 
brained statesmen, and in sincere sympathy with 
the highest and best interests of the whole Ameri- 
can people.” 

CarpinaL McCiosxey.—A report from Florence 
has it that Cardinal McCloskey is expected to 
arrive in Rome next September. The Cardinal 
goes to Rome to receive from the hands of 
the Pope himself the principal badge of his high 
office —what is known as the Cardinal’s Hat. Car- 
dinal McCloskey, it is understood, will be accom- 
panied by a large number of American ecclesiastics. 
This reportis, we believe, well-founded. When the 
Cardinal does set out for the Holy City, we wish 
him hon voyage, and a safe return to his own 
people. 

THe O’ConneLL CenTENARY.—August the 6th 
will be the centennial of the birth of the great Irish 
statesman and patriot, Daniel O'Connell. The day, 
according to present appearances, will be honored 
quite as much by Irishmen who have found a 
home in this country as by those who have never 
turned their back upon the Green Isle. O’Connell 
was a power in his day and generation; and al- 
though his own countrymen are divided as to the 
merits of his policy, thinking men generally, the 
wide world over, are agreed in the opinion that he 
served his country and his own people faithfully 
and well. . 

Piry ’TIS THAT PLIMSOLL, the “ Sailor’s Friend,” 
should temporarily injure the righteous cause which 
he has espoused with such disinterested zeal by 
losing his temper and kicking up an unfortunate 
row in Parliament. The cause, we advisedly say, 
will be injured but temporarily ; for whatever ad- 
vantage Mr. Plimsoll’s deplorable outbreak of 
anger at the postponement of consideration of the 
Merchants’ Shipping Bill may give to his selfish 
and powerful opponents, the reform which he advo- 
cates will surely, if slowly, win its way to the 
hearts of the British people, and, sooner or later, a 
triumph even in Parliament. 


Our City Po.rricrans are all deeply exercised 
at present about the radical changes in various 
municipal departments foreshadowed by the ru- 
mored re-establishment of a mutual understanding 
between Governor Tilden and Mayor Wickham. 
The acceptance of the report of the Tammany sub- 
committee on discipline, and the virtual expulsion 
of Hon. John Morrissey, Mr. James Hayes and Judge 
Ledwith ; the call for primary elections issued by 
the Democrats opposed to Tammany Hall; and the 
new Anti-Custom-House Republican organization, 
are among the ingredients which will ‘ boil and 
bubble ”’ in the caldron of city politics with ex- 
ceptional violence during the months of August and 
September. 

Tae Lone Istanp RattrRoaD DisasteR— THE 
Verpict.—I[t is but seldom that we have oc- 
casion to compliment a jury in the case of man- 
slaughter, especially if railroad companies are to 
suffer. We are all the more pleased, therefore, 
that we are able to make an exception in favor of 
the jury who gave in their verdict on Thursday 
last in the South Side Railroad Disaster case. The 
blame was traced to the company, which was 
severely censured ; and Superintendent Barton and 
Trainmaster Barr were completely exonerated. The - 
matter passes now into the hands of District-At- 
torney Downing. Let us hope that an example 
will be made of those men who set so little value 
by human life. 

Tae Tarek Lrsev Surrs instituted in the Court 
of Common Pleas against the Baltimore American 
by the Governor of Maryland, the State Comptroller, 
and the State Treasurer, involve questions of the 
gravest importance. Not only the official conduct 
of those high functionaries is concerned in the 
case, but also the extent of the liberty of the press 
to criticise and charge corruption to public officers. 
In volunteering his professional services to the 
proprietors of the Baltimore American, Mr. Re- 
verdy Johnson, that Nestor of the Maryland Bar, 
says: ‘‘My motive for making this offer was, that 
from the ground on which I understand the suits 
have been brought, I thought the public interest 
was concerned, and that the freedom and useful- 
ness of the public press were involved. This being 
my impression, I cannot agree to receive any pe- 
cuniary compensation.”’ 


THe Court oF QuEEN’s Bencn.—On Tuesday, 
July 6th, the Court of Queen’s Bench, the most 
ancient and august tribunal in England, with the 
exception only of the ‘‘ High Court of Parliament,”’ 
virtually ceased to exist. The reconstruction of 
the Courts last year rendered the Court of Queen’s 
Bench no longer necessary. It was “ the Court of 
the King, before the King himself ’’—* coram ipso 
rege’; and it dates as far back as 871, the date of 
the accession of Alfred, all but ten centuries ago. 
The work which it was its peculiar function to dis- 
charge will be performed by a division of the 
Court of Judicature. Time, and the hand of re- 
form, work great changes, even in conservative 
England. Sir Alexander Cockburn was the last 
Judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench. 


Passports To HEAvEN.—‘‘ Peter, open to the 
bearer the gates of heaven. He has died for re- 
ligion.”” Such were the words which were found 
on slips of paper on the persons of some of the 
dead rebels who took part in the murderous and 
brutal uprising which recently took place against 
the Government at San Miguel, San Salvador. The 
passport was signed by George, Bishop of San 
Salvador, and sealed with the seal of his bishopric. 
We are sometimes told by zealous defenders of 
Romanism that we do them wrong by supposing 
that the practice or the spirit of medieval times 
finds favor at their hands. What will they say to 
this latest prostitution of the sacred name of Chris- 
tianity? Was ever anything worse? What hope 





js there of South America so long as it is under 





such influence? In view of such a state of things 
at their very door, the intelligent Roman Catholics 
of the United States are really entitled to our sym- 
pathy. We have a right to expect another En- 
cyclical from the Holy Father explanatory or 
denunciatory of these strange passports. If he 
can explain and justify them, such indulgences 
might be in large demand. 


THE BANKERS’ Convention.—Several hundred 
officers of the National Banks have had the audacity 
to meet in Convention at Saratoga. The Conven- 
tion was not large enough or sufficiently attended 
by prominent men to give it the character of repre- 
senting the banks as a whole. Its proceedings, 
however, were distinguished by moderation and 
good sense. The exorbitant taxes imposed on the 
banks by State authority were protested against. 
The repeal of the usury laws, which really increase 
the amount of interest paid by borrowers, was 
asked for. The sentiment of the Convention was de- 
clared to be in favor of the resumption of specie pay- 
ments as soon as practicable. It is greatly to be 
lamented that so many of our politicians can find 
nothing better to do than to busy themselves in 
exciting hostile feelings against banks. We can 
imagine no reason why it should be considered a 
bad action to lend money, and a good action to 
borrow it, or why borrowers should receive nothing 
but praise and pity, while lenders should be held up 
to execration. We hope that at some time this 
folly will cease. 


Tue PorpuLarR Meetine held in Hyde Park on 
Sunday, July 9th, to protest against the grant for 
the Indian tour of the Prince of Wales was but a 
demonstration of weakness rather than of strength 
on the part of English Republicans. A protest 
against the Prince, and against royalty itself, would 
have been more significant as well as more logical. 
English Republicans will not be strong until they 
can cease hacking away at leaves and branches 
and strike sturdy blows at the very root of mon- 
archy. Meanwhile, inasmuch as they are not ready 
to abolish princes, why should they object to make 
the most out of the chief utility of princes as expo- 
nents of the wealth and power of the British em- 
pire? And if the Prince is to be sent abroad for 
the purpose of dazzling Oriental imaginations, why 
begrudge the requisite fuel for the flame which is 
to represent, in his person, imperial splendor? 
Meanwhile, also, it is no slight gain for the English 
people to have acquired, at length, the “right of 
meeting ’’—a right which even the people of the 
French republic, notwithstanding all their revolu- 
tions, do not yet enjoy with full guarantees, 


Mr. ALEXANDER Ervin, of Philadelphia, a defend- 
ant in the case of Charles KE. Morris, assignee of 
Henry G. Morris vs. Alexander Ervin ef. al., pro- 
tests against the newspaper rumor that he had 
run away with $1,200,000." He ‘‘ objects to the 
amount, as the patty complainant in the case never 
had that much money for any one to get or 
embezzle.... The amount claimed as due the insol- 
vent estate is $142,000.”’ He ‘‘ objects to the word 
embezzle, as no charge of that kind has been 
brought.”” He admits that he was employed by 
Henry G. Morris in the business carried on by him 
at the Southwark Foundry as his commercial man 
ager. ‘That,’ says Mr. Ervin, ‘“ was the name 
and designation which he gave to my employment 
at the time he engaged my services, and I have 
heard him speak of and to me, at various times 
since, as his ‘commercial manager,’ and only re- 
cently have I known him to speak of me as ‘his 
confidential agent and financial manager; but I 
never was constituted such agent and manager.’? 
Finally, Mr. Ervin objects to the term, “ running 
away,” or, as it is generally received, ‘leaving 
for parts unknown.” ‘‘ Instead of running away,” 
he says, ‘“‘I stépped up to the captain’s office and 
filed my answer.” This is contained in affidavits 
which fills a pamphlet of sixteen pages. 


Tas Mountain Meapow Massacre.—Seventeen 
years after the terrible event, light breaks in upon 
the Mountain Meadow mystery. Atthe trial whichis 
now going on in Utah of certain men supposed to be 
concerned in the infamous massacre, a man by the 
name of John D. Lee has given evidence which, if 
true, throws a dark stuin on the Mormon Church. 
Lee, who was at the time of the event the Mormon 
Bishop of Harmony, affirms that the emigrants 
were attacked by about thirty Mormons, aided by 
a large number of Indians; that all the emigrants 
were killed except some seventeen children; that 
the deed was done by order of a Mormon leader; 
that he, himself carried the news to Brigham Young 
who deplored the transaction, saying that it would 
bring disaster on the Mormon people. Lee’s con- 
fession is not accepted by the Government; but it 
is admitted on all hands that Lee is possessed of the 
secret, and that although his story is in certain re- 
spects unreliable, it contains elements of truth, and 
tends to confirm previous reports of the barbarous 
and brutal affair. No stone should be left unturned 
in the righteous endeavor which is now being made 
to bring the mnrderers to justice. It is hard to 
think that the Mormons as a body were cognizant 
of the massacre. In their interest, as well as in the 
interest of the public generally, it is desirable that 
the whole truth should be known. No darker deed 
has been committed in any country in modern 
times; and undoubtedly, ifthe guilt can be brought 
home,the punishment should be sure and exemplary. 


‘tHE On10 CampaiGn.—The Ohio election takes 
place this year on Tuesday, the 12th of October. 
‘Meanwhile the campaign grows hotter and hotter. 
July 21st the Democrats formally opened their 
oratorical siege at Gallipolis. Governor Allen and 
George H. Pendleton were the chief speakers. The 
Governor, with great vehemence and passion, 
formally took ground against the restoration of the 
specie standard, denouncing the proposition as “ an 
outrage, an infamy and an absolute impossibility 
short of revolution.” Though the venerable chief 
magistrate of Ohio occupied a seat in the United 
States Senate as far back as 1837, commencing his 
term with the administration of Van Buren, nearly 
forty years ago, he appears to know precious little 





about the laws which govern the value of money. 
He may have been a hard-money man forty years 
ago, but he is no “ bullionist’’ now. Mr. Pendleton 
was far more moderate in his utterances than he 
was at Columbus after the adjournment of the Con- 
vention. After reading his Gallipolis speech one 
might well ask if there is any real difference of 
opinion in the country in relation to the currency. 
But if Mr. Pendleton on abstract grounds is in favor 
of utilizing the natural properties of the precious 
metals as standards of value, he is firmly opposed 
to any practical steps in that direction. Clearly 
Mr. Pendleton feels somewhat uncomfortable, and 
cannot quite conceal his dissatisfaction with the re- 
putation he has acquired with moral and respectable 
people all over the country. Senator Thurman, it 
is reported, will define his position on the 31st of 
July. 

Russia AND THE BrusSELS CONFERENOE.-—Our 
readers cannot have forgotten the vigorous at- 
tempts which, for some years past, Russia has been 
making to introduce reforms into the international 
laws of war. It seemed strange that the govern- 
ment which owned the largest armies, and which, 
during the last hundred years, has been the most 
aggressive in Europe, should seek to impose re- 
strictions on her neighbors as to the mode and 
manner of war. It was not difficult to get together 
a corference at Brussels. It cannot, however, be 
said that the conference was a success. On the 
contrary, some of the Powers sent delegates, out of 
respect to the Czar—whose personal intentions were 
believed to be as honest as they seemed to be 
humane—but withoutgany intention of committing 
themselves to what they considered his Utopian 
and non-prattical opinions. Great Britain was 
openly rebellious. It was the opinion of the Brit- 
ish people—and that opinion was boldly expressed 
by Lord Derby——that, if it was necessary for them 
to fight either in defense of great principles or of 
their country, they had a right to conduct the war 
with their own Weapons, and generally according 
to their own judgment. The propositions of Russia 
created suspicion. It was understood that the con- 
ference would meet again—not at Brussels, how- 
ever, but at St. Petersburg. As Great Britain 
remained stubborn, and as, without the entire con- 
currence of the British Government, the decrees of 
the conference would be worthless, the Czar has 
very wisely—for the present at least, and in view 
of the good feeling which already exists—qon- 
cluded to allow the whole affair to drop. In so 
doing we think he does well. His humane inten- 
tions, however, are not the less, but rather all the 
more, entitled to our consideration and respect. 
The abandonment of the conference, and of the 
purpose which it was intended to serve, is anew 
proof of Lord Derby’s ability, as well as a fresh 
triumph for the Tory Government of England. 


INTERNATIONAL COURTESIES—THE AMERICAN CEN- 
TENNIAL.—Not in many years has there been so 
much of what we might call good feeling and com- 
mon friendship among the nations. American rifle- 
men visit the British Isles, and in friendly rivalry 
they defeat their antagonists and carry ‘off all the 
honors. Yet not only is there no jealousy, but, on 
the contrary, an honest disposition to load the 
Strangers with favors. This is important; but it is 
not all. There is a loud and ill-suppressed murmur 
about another war between France and Germany. 
Russia and England both interfere in the interests 
of peace, and the war-cloud is dissipated. To show 
that the peaceful disposition is not assumed for a 
temporary purpose, Russia and Germany both pro- 
pose to grant extended furloughs to their leading 
army Officers; and it is confidently expected that 
Austria will follow the example. With the princi- 
pal officers of these three great nations absent 
from their posts, there will be no reason to dread a 
European war. The Emperor of Russia has been 
to Berlin; the Emperor of Austria has met the 
King of Italy at Venice, and now there is the pros- 
pect that the successor of Otho the Great and of 
Frederick Barbarossa, will make a visit to the 
ancient capital of the Roman Cesars. Surely 
it is an era of peace and good-will. Simul 
taneously with these demonstrations of interna- 
tional amity comes on the Centennial of the 
young republic of the West, the natural an- 
tagonist of the monarchies of Europe; and in 
place of jealousy, we find nation vying with nation 
to do the young republic honor. The interests of 
trade are asserting themselves; and commerce, 
more potent in the modern world than courts, seeks 
honorable representation at the American Centennial 
in 1876. After all the war and turmoil of recent 
years, it is pleasant to contemplate such a state of 
things. Long may. this international friendship con- 
tinue. What war has done for the prosperity of 
the nations, alas, we know! Let us now see what 
peace and friendly rivalry will do. Under the hap. 
piest aaspices we have the prospect of celebrating 
our Centennial. The success of the Centennial, like 
the building of the Tower of Babel, like the exodus 
of the Jews trom Egypt, like the birth of Christian- 
ity, like the invention of printing, like the Protest- 
ant Revolution of the sixteenth century, like the 
French Revolution, like the discovery of gold in 
California and Australia, may mark a new depart- 
ure in the world’s history. It will be our own fault, 
so far as we are present able to judge, if the Centen- 
nial shall prove a failure. 








OBITUARY. 


Juty 19th.—Lady Jane Franklin, widow of Sir 
John Franklin, of Arctic fame, aged about 70. 


“« 234.—At London, Sir Francis Bond Head, 
formerly Governor of Upper Canada, and a volumin- 
ous author, aged 82. 


“« 23d.—At London, Isaac Merritt Singer, sew- 
machine inventor and manufacturer, aged 64. 


. At Paris, Athanase Josue Coquerel, a prom- 
inent Evangelical Minister, and a delegate the 
late Alliance in New York city, aged 55. 


. At Memphis, Tenn., the Rev. Charles Collins, 
D.D., President of the Tennessee’ State Female 
College, and formerly President of Dickinson Col- 





lege, Carlisle, Pa., aged 62 
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IRELAND.—THE INTERNATIONAL RIFLE-MATCH BETWEEN THE AMERICAN AND IRISH TEAMS AT DOLLYMOUNT, NEAR DUBLIN. 











ENGLAND.—THE SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR 





























GERMANY.—THE FIRST GERMAN GUNBOATS ON THE RHINE. 








RAILWAY TRAVELING IN POLAND—A FOURTH-CLASS CAR. 
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PATIENTS TAKING AN AIRING IN THE CORRIDOR OF THE MALE DEPARTMENT. 


SCENES IN THE BLOCKLEY ALMSHOUSE, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


OR several years the Insane Department of the Blockley Alms- 
F house, at Philadelphia, has been the subject of much criticism. 
The public press and private visitors have frequently declared the 
institution a disgrace alike to society and humanity, on account of 
its overcrowded condition, its wretched ventilation, and the culpable 
massing of the poor with the insane. 

Without desiring to be at all partisan in the matter, one of our 
artisis spent a day at the Almshouse, and made the sketches here 
iven. These show the building as itis, afford a hint of the accommo- 
Cations and amount of air to eich of the insane inmates, and intro- 
duce some of the marked cases of distraction that are to be found in 
every home for the idiotic and insane. 
The illustration upon the front page is that of an apartment in the 
second story of the temale department, known as the day or sitting- 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF A CELL IN THE FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 


| 
| 
room. Light is afforded by one window orly, and the ventilation 
is confined to this aperture and the Saub-iwhee opened. The room | 
bo densely crowded. While some inmates drowsed away the hours, | 
poy lounged sullenly, scarcely heeding the shrieking harangues | 
oO . few who evidently believed they had a special destiny to fulfill, | 
4 the Prophetess who was in a continual elucidation of some theory | 
of the most occult character. The dining-hall is a lotsz, dark, nar- 
yaad room, ventilated and lighted only by the small window over the 
‘ nel {n this apartment the patients of Ward 1 eat their meals. In 
: @ majority of cases the sleeping-rooms are about. eight feet wide | 
py ten deep, with light and air accessible through a high, narrow, | 
arred window. An attendant informed the artist that three persons 
| weap sleep in each of these rooms, or cells, and that sometimes | 
7 heswork put . 
€ corridors between the rows of cells forming the exercise grounds 
are like the other apartments— long and waben: Light Gnd air 


THOMAS WILLIAMS (COLORED), ‘‘ THE; INDIAN CHIEF.” 


' come in through the solitary window over the door, and occasionally 
i escapes through a few of the cell-doors that are leit | 

It will be seen readily by the engraving that the number of | 
ersons who take the “ airing’ at the same time is so large that the | 
limited supply of air must become exceedingly deleterious in a few 
| moments. 
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open. 
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THE DINING-HALL IN THE FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 
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VIEW OF THE DARK ROOM FOR MANIACAL PATIENTS. 


THE INSANE DEPARTMENT OF THE BLOCKLEY ALMSHOUSE, IN PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Frow Sketcnes sy W. P. Syyper, 


Rumors have been circulated repeatedly concerning the subjec- 
tion of inmates to the dark-room for long periods that were simply 
cruel, One was said to have been confined for nearly three weeks; 
and another, a woman, was locked up for nineteen consecutive days. 
The rooms are double. Above the door of the outer room are a pair 
of windows, arranged, like the deadening doors of secret societies, 
to prevent the spread of noise from within. The inner room is the 
dark-room proper, and its darkness is that of the blackest night. 
Here the maniacal patients are confined, and in some cases, if re- 
ports be true, soourety strapped to floor or wall. 

Among the harmless inmates, Thomas Williams and William Tag- 
gart are the most noticeable. The former is a colored man, who 
fancies himself a great Indian chief. He wears almost continually 
in his ears and nose strings of acorns. He is undemonstrative, his 
boisterousness being confined to the imaginary whoop of the prairie. 
Taggart is far more officious, He is the Pope. No ecclesiastic 
could be more solicitous for the spiritual welfare of mankind than 











WILLIAM TAGGART AS ‘‘ THE POPE’? ASKING A BLESSING. 


he. When oar artist expressed a desire to witness the ministrations 
of his supposed office, Taggart hurriedly produced a quantity of 
glittering trinkets and pieces of gandy-colored cloth. Arranging 
them to his satisfaction upon his altar, he disappeared for a few mo- 
ments; then he emerged slowly from a recess, and walked slowly 
towards the altar, clasping a prayer-book on his breast. Reaching 
the altar, he genuflected, and there remained for a short time, with 
head bowed. as if in deep meditation. Turning slowly about. so 
that he could face his congregation, he stretched forth his hand as 
a signal for silence, and, facing the altar. knelt in communion. 
Arising. and again turning towards the audience, he bestowed the 
Apostolic Benediction, as represented in the engraving. 

Another character is Solomon Speyer. who in the Fall of 1874 
killed a fellow-inmate. It seems that he and seven other insane 
men were confined m one room. During the night, Speyer 
kicked and beat his victim severely, and then strangled him to death, 
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There is a culpable disregard of all sanitary ele- 
ments in the management of this institution. The 
building was erected to accommodate 400 persons ; 
but at the time of our artist’s visit there were 1,100 
inmates. ‘Lhe vells were designed for one patient 
each. An attendant acknowledged that four were 
often confined in one, and the facts in the Speyer 
murder show that eight persons occupied a space 
suitable only for one. 

For at least ten years there has been much dis- 
cussion upon the advisability of selling the grounds, 
and establishing the institution elsewhere. An- 
other decade may witness the accomplishment of 
this necessity. 








A MOTHER’S PRAYERS. 
(From the German.) 
By ANTONIA DICKSON. 


HE sweetest sound heard through our earthly home— 
The brightest ray that gleams from heaven’s dome— 
The loveliest flower that e’er from Earth’s breast rose— 
The purest flame that, quivering, gleams and glows— 
Are found alone, where kneels a mother mild, 
With heart uplifted, praying for her child, 


The stream of tears can never cease to flow 
Long as Life’s sun shall shine on us below; 
And many angels have been sent by God 

To count the tear-drops wept upon Life's road; 
But of all tears that flow, the least defiled 
Are when a mother prays beside her child. 


Because it is to mortal eyes unseen, 

Ye call it foolishness, a childish dream. 

In vain; ye cannot rob me of that thought. 

That legend, with such heavenly sweetness fraught, 
That blessed angels have for ages smiled 

To see a mother praying for her child. 








THROUGH EVIL REPORT AND 
GOOD REPORT. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘*My SWEET SELF,”’ 
**MAD FROM LIFE’s History,”’ Etc. 


dstcourt. 1 was an only child, and my 

mother died a few days after my birth. 

When | was about six years old, my father, 
Captain Estcourt, left the army, and came here to 
live in Glasgow. He was a tall, dark, stern, mo- 
rose man, who never evinced any paternal teader- 
ness towards me. I often longed to throw my arms 
around his neck and fondle him, as | had seen 
other girls fondle and caress their fathers, but he 
always repulsed me, or received my advances with 
such a palpable air of ‘‘ boredom” that it was 
equivalent to a repulse. 

We were not well-off as far as pecuniary matters 
were concerned, my father having run through his 
means, which circumstance had involved his selling 
out of the army; and he had, therefore, been glad 
to accept a situation as cashier in the great ship- 
building firm of Campbell & Westwood. We lived 
in a cottage by pretty Dunoon, whence my father 
went in the steamer every day to Glasgow; and 
very monotonously the time passed until I was 
nineteen. 

I shall not dwell upon the long, weary days and 
evenings I used to spend alone—for my father’s 
evil temper and dissolute ways hindered many peo- 
ple from making our acquaintance —but I shall pass 
on to the great event which formed the turning- 
point of my life. {seldom went into society, and 


Bes I was married my name was Margaret 


saw few people, save two or three gentlemen- | man, and said: 


friends of my father’s, who sometimes accompanied ) 


him home. “At such times I used often to creep un- | Campbell 
observed from the sitting-room, for I could not | duction. ' 


endure their boisterous, tree ways; and many a 


night have I lain awake listening to their laughter | maintain that both his hair and his splendid beard 
and shouts over their cards and wine. I sometimes | were auburn. People said his eyes were green— 


wondered where the money came from to provide 


these orgies, for | know I often found it hard work | he danced divinely. I promised to dance with him 
enough to procure from my father the price of | again and again, and I did so. 


necessary articles of clothing. I knew I dared not 


remonstrate ; so, like a woman, I brooded over my | mised to dance again. Once I had danced with 
Charlie Benson, and thus had been enabled to avoid 

Amongst those who used to come frequently to | Mr. Saunderson. Archie Campbell and 1 were 
our house was a Mr. George Saunderson, manager | standing in the conservatory talking, when my béte 
of a Glasgow bank. He was quite as old as my | ”0tr entered, and said: 


trouble. 


father, unmarried, and very like him both in habits 


and appearance. [loathed this man, and gave him no | ing for you everywhere. I want you to dance this 
encouragement, yet he persisted in paying me the | waltz with me.” 


most undisguised attentions, with, as | plainly saw, 


the entire approbation of ny father. At length he | interposed Archie Campbell, quietly placing my 
came one day and asked me to be his wife—an | hand upon his arm. 


honor which | quietly, but firmly, refused. 


‘| have your father’s consent,” he said; ‘and I | had experience of the man’s temper, knew what a 
offer you a good, comfortable home. You shall | volcano of passion slumbered beneath his seeming 
equanimity. Holding out his arm for my accept- 


“You must rest satisfied with my decision,’ I | ance, he said: 


want for nothing.”’ 


returned, rising. ‘‘1 thank you for the honor you 


have done me, but 1 can never become your wife.’’ | and I object to her dancing round dances with 
1 saw his black brows knit, and the veins on his | other men.” 


forehead starftl out rigidly; his deeply-set, cruel 


black eyes flashed as he exclaimed in a voice of | my eyes flashed. I almost instinctively tight- 
ened my grasp upon Archie Campbell’s arm, as I 


““Maggie Estcourt, 1 have set my heart upon | exclaimed: 


suppressed rage : 


marrying you—and have you I will, whether you 
like it or not!” 


bravely: 


“If ever I marry any one, it will be for the sake | when the music had ceased he gave one look into 
of having a little peace and love in my life. I know | my tace, silently placed my hand upon his arm 
I should have neither with you, and it is useless, | again, and led me to a secluded recess. 


therefore, to dwell iurther on the subject."’ 
He laughed, jeeringly. 
‘* You ought to be very glad to get any kind of a 


husband. It is not every one who would marry the | please take me to my father.” 


daughter of a man bearing the character your 
father does.” 


the altar with you, I should say ‘ No,’ even then.”’ 

“ Altar? Humbug !”’ he ejaculated. ‘I mean to 
marry you, Maggie, and | will do so; and, what is 
more, 1 mean to have a Scotch marriage. We shall 
take each other ‘ for better for worse’ in the pres- 
ence of witnesses.”’ 

I was too indignant to make any reply, so I left 
the room. 

That night—it was in February—my tather did 
not come home until it was very late. I had gone 


room-door, whilst a peremptory voice said : 


“ Maggie, come down-stairs—I want to speak to | alcove within which we sat, and Mr. Saunderson 
stood before ns; as if nothing had happened, he 


**] am in bed, father.” said: 


ou.”? 


**No matter; dress yourself and come down.” 


I obeyed, tremblingly, and soon joined my father | ing this quadrille with you?” 


fn the sitting-room. He looked so like, so wonder- 


lly like, George Saunderson that at first I was | joined him. During the pauses of the dance | saw 
pon Fe he 3 iehie Campbell sitting where I had left him. 


startled at the resemblance. He said, angrily : 
“ Maggie, Saunderson tells me that you refuse to 
marry him. I wish you to become his wife ; so re- 


you have no right to control my actions. I shall 
I confess I felt rather frightened, sitting there | dance with any one I please ;” and, still leaning 
alone with that desperate-looking man, but I said, | on my partner’s arm, | left the conservatory. 


voice sufficiently to say : 


seating himself beside me. ‘I like being here, 

‘How dare you say so?’ Iexclaimed. ‘He is | and, as to your father, goodness knows where he 
my father, and no one shall speak insultingly of | is amongst this throng! Miss Estcourt, I am going 
my father in my presence. If you dragged me to | to ask you a favor. 


§ ove 
~ « Well, what is it?’’ 


moment; but then I said : 
I am sure my father will be very happy to see 


ou. 
we All right. I like quiet people. When may I 
to bed, and was startled by a knock at my bed- | come—to-morrow?” 


‘* Father, I cannot marry him.” 

“ You must!” he exclaimed —““T insist upon it.” 

‘‘T cannot,” I returned; ‘‘I hate the very sight 
of him.”’ 

‘¢Then accustom yourself to love it as quickly as 
possible—our arrangements are not going to be 
set aside to please a chit of a girl.” 

‘““Ask me to do anything else to please you, 
father,’ I pleaded; ‘* but I cannot marry Mr. Saun- 
derson.”’ 

‘‘We need not discuss the matter any further. 
You know my wishes, and I mean to carry them 
out. Stay,’ he continued, taking a letter from his 

ocket, ‘‘ here is an invitation from Mrs. Campbell 

or us both to go to a ball which she is to give on 
the twentieth. Write and accept it.’’ 

After that night Mr. Saunderson came to our 
house more frequently. He never renewed his pro- 
posal, but he assumed a kind of proprietorship over 
me which was inexpressibly galling. 

On the evening of the ball, as I stood before the 
leoking-glass, completing my toilet, our old servant 
brought me a magnificent bouquet of hothouse 
flowers, saying : 

‘*Mr. Saunderson sent you this, miss; and he 
wishes to see you as soon as you can conveniently 
come down.” 

‘*T shall come when I am ready, and no sooner,”’ 
I replied. ungraciously, as Jane left the room. 
Whether she ever delivered that message, or not, I 
cannot say. 

I proceeded leisurely with my toilet, secretly de- 
lighted at having received the flowers to complete 
it, yet wishing they had come from some other 
source. My dress was of white silk, with a white 
tulle overskirt tastefully looped up with blue forget- 
me-nots; sprays of the latter adorned my hair, 
which I wore in one great mass of curls, loosel 
gathered at the top of my head. Around my nook 
I wore a broad black velvet ribbon, from which de- 
pended a small ‘et oy locket, one of my few 
articles of jewelry. Thus attired, I took up the ob- 
noxious, but necessary, flowers, my gloves, fan and 
handkerchiet, and descended to the sitting-room, 
where I found Mr. Saunderson, who, to my aston- 
ishment, was also in evening dress. He looked at 
me for a minute, and then said : 

‘* Maggie, you look lovely!’ As he spoke he 
came over, put his arm round me and kissed my 
forehead. 

‘‘How dare you?’ I exclaimed, starting away 
in anger. ‘ How dare you kiss me?” 

“‘T dare because I have a right,’’ said he, laugh- 
ingly. ‘‘ Don’t be absurd, Maggie—come here and 
see what I have brought you.” 

He opened a morocco case and displayed an ex- 
quisite set of pearls. 

“Tam very much obliged to you,” I returned, 
coldly, “but I could not think of accepting 
them.’’ 

‘Yes, you will,”’ he said, coaxingly. ‘‘Come, 
let me put them on. Your father got me an invita- 
tion to the ball because I want you and me to be 
seen in public as an engaged couple.” 

How enraged I felt! My tather entered just then, 
and, as he insisted upon my wearing the pearls, I 
had no alternative but either to do so or to be 
obliged to stay at home, and, girl-like, I did not 
wish to lose the amusement. 

It was the first ball I had ever been at, and, as I 
entered the room leaning on my father’s arm, | felt 
almost bewildered by the gay scene. The blaze 
of light, the pretty dresses, and the conservatory 
filled with choice plants, amongst which the lamps 
littered with a subdued light, seemed like fairy- 
and. Mr. Saunderson claimed me for the first 
dance, and, as | sat after it in the cool ante-room, 
Charlie Benson, a young lawyer, and an old friend 
of mine, came up in company with another gentle- 


‘* Maggie, allow me to introduce my friend Arclie 
i to you. He has asked me for the intro- 
People said Archie Campbell’s hair was red— 


I say they were hazel. He was six feet high, and 


I had dauced with him three times, and had pro- 


“« Ah, you are here, Maggie. I have been look- 
‘*Miss Estcourt is engaged to me for this dance,”’ 


Mr. Saunderson smiled blandly, but I, who had 


‘But I am engaged to the young lady for life! 


I felt my cheeks become crimson, and I know 
‘‘T am not engaged to you, Mr. Satnderson; and 
Archie said nothing as the dance proceeded, but 


It was some minutes before I could command my 
** Mr. Campbell, do not let me detain you here; 


‘*Don’t distress yourself,” said he, laughingly, 


His cheeriness affected me, and I asked, almost 
ayly : 


‘* Will you allow me to come and see you?” 
The thought of my father made me hesitate for a 


“We live very quietly, and see few people ; but 


’ 


There was a movement of the curtain of the 


** Maggie, will you give me the pleasure of danc- 


1 had no reasonable pretext for refusing, so I 





“] say, Mag, is it true that you are engaged to 
Saunderson ?”’ 

‘“No, no, Charlie; contradict it wherever you 
hear it said.”’ 

‘*T will, Mag; I am glad to hear you say so.”’ 

My father slept during the drive home, so that I 
was free to pursue my meditations undisturbed. A 
certain tall figure played a pleasantly oe 
part in the programme. I may mention that the 
figure was not Mr. Saunderson’s. 


* * ” * * * 


Archie Campbell was the nephew and confiden- 
tial clerk of the senior partner in the firm of Camp- 
bell & Westwood. People said that in time he 
would be a partner also; therefore it was only 
politic of my father to countenance his visits to 
our house. Upon one pretext and another he 
came very often, so that long ere May-time came I 
felt that week wherein I did not see him was a very 
long one indeed. ~~. 

Mr. Saunderson still persecuted me with his un- 
welcome attentions. I persistently denied the fact 
of any engagement existing between us, and my 
spirit often rose rebelliously at the cool manner in 
which my father and Mr. Saunderson seemed to 
ignore my right to have any voice in the matter. 
Womanlike, I chafed against such treatment; and 
at last, when one day my father said that he wished 
me to be married during the coming Summer, | re- 
fused decidedly to comply. 

‘‘ What reason have you for wishing to break off 
this engagement, after all I have said to you?” 

‘* Father, I can only repeat what I have so often 
said before—I cannot marry Mr. Saunderson; and 
you know [have never acknowledged to there be- 
ing any engagement between us.”’ 

‘““Who cares whether you do or not?’ he ex- 
claimed, wrathfally. ‘I tell you I wish it.’’ 

‘‘7T will never marry a man I do not care for,’’ I 
rejoined, thoroughly exasperated; ‘‘ and it is un- 
kind of you, father, to wish me to become the 
wife of one whom I know instinctively to be a bad 
man,’ 

‘* Nonsense !’”’ he ejaculated. ‘‘Do you think I 
don’t see how things are going on? That fellow 
Campbell has been making love to you, and turn- 
ing your head.”’ 

‘Mr. Campbell has never made love to me,” I 
replied, quietly and truthfully. 

‘It is not but that you have given him oppor- 
tunities enough. Every one is talking to me about 
you and him. He is looked upon as Saunderson’s 
rival in your affections.” 

‘‘T am sorry people have nothing more important 
to occupy their minds with!” I exclaimed. ‘‘ I have 
so few friends, that surely no one need grudge me 
the companionship of one intelligent mind.”’ 

My father laughed ironically. 

“Oh, yes, the old story—similarity of tastes, 
and all that! By Jove!’’ he exclaimed, suddenly 
starting up, ‘‘ here’s the steamer—and I have to go 
back to Gh sgow this evening !”’ 

I sat at the window, feeling miserable enough, 
and watched the changing opal tints of the clouds, 
faintly tinged with the rosy splendor of the sun, 
which was setting over the hills at the back of the 
house. I saw the people going backwards and 
forwards to the piers—saw them as in a panorama, 
for no sound reached me to break the silence which 
seemed to reign around. The twilight deepened, 
yet still I sat there thinking—thinking if it would 
not be better for me to go away somewhere—to go 

away in any honest capacity, rather than become 
| the wife of a man | loathed. The wife of a man I 
| loathed—all my womanly instincts revolted at the 
thought; and I had had so little love, so little 
happiness, in my life, that I could not run the risk of 
irrevocably completing my misery by marrying 
George Saunderson. 

I left the house, walked bare-headed through the 
garden, and wandered off to the cliffs at the back. 
They were my favorite retreat, to which I often 
carried my work or a book, and there, sitting ina 
sheltered recess, I could look down on the piers 
with their busy crowds, and at the swift, scintillat- 
ing Clyde, upon the broad bosom of whivh the river 
steamers and yachts went gayly to and fro. Pre- 
occupied with my thoughts, I wandered on, the 
cool fresh breeze from the river fanning my burning 
forehead. The twilight deepened, and, as [ saw the 
patie were being lighted, I retraced my steps 

omewards. The cliff path was not much fre- 
quented, consequently I felt a little startled as the 
sound of a man’s firm, quick step behind me broke 
upon the stillness of the evening air. It came 
nearer; at Jast the footsteps halted beside me, and 
a voice said: ‘ 

‘Miss Estcourt! Is it possible ?” 

It was Archie Campbell who spoke. 

‘‘ Are you shocked to find me wandering about 
here at this hour of the evening?” I asked, trying to 
speak gayly. 

‘No, indeed; you must be lonely enough by 
yourself, for I saw your father just now at my uncle 
Andrew’s.”’ 

‘*Yes; Iknew my father had gone to Glasgow, but 
I did not know he had gone to Mr. Campbell’s.”’ 

He made some commonplace remark, and we 
walked along side by side, making spasmodic 
attempts at conversation. Presently Archie stopped 
suddenly, and looking down at me, said, abruptly : 

“« Miss Estcourt, | wish to hear distinctly from your 
own lips if you are engaged to Mr. Saunderson.”’ 

“T am not.” 

‘*Then why does your father say so? I hear so 
many contradictory rumors, that I have a fancy to 
know the exact truth.”’ 

‘‘Mr. Saunderson has asked me to marry him, 
and my father wishes it, but I would die sooner than 
do so!” I cried, vehemently. ‘ Only this evening 
I was thinking it would be better for me to go 
away from home altogether.” 

“| quite agree with you,”’ he said, dryly. ‘‘ For 
some time past I have thought you ought to leave 
home.”’ 

I made no answer, but stood there with a strange 
little pain at my heart at hearing him speak thus un- 
concernedly ; evidently it was of no consequence 
to him whether I staid or went. Bitter, regretful 
tears gathered slowly in my eyes; “ tears, idle 
tears,’’ the cause of which I could not account for; 
and I was glad that the deepening gloom hid them 
from my companion’s gaze. 

Silently I turned homewards, when Archie laid 
his hand upon my shoulder, and said, with a won- 
derful tenderness in his voice, so different from the 
tone in which he had last spoken: 

‘* Maggie, will you share my home? I came here 
to-night to ask you to be my wife.” 

My overwrought feelings could be controlled no 
longer, and I burst into a passionate fit of weeping. 

enderly, lovingly, Archie tried to soothe me, 
and led me down the cliff-path. I believe I said 
‘* Yes ’—I know I meant it; but, whether I uttered 
the monosyllable or not, Archie seemed to be quite 
satisfied. As we approached the house, I saw the 
blinds in our sitting-room were drawn down and the 
lamp lighted, and therefore concluded that my 














At leugt!: the eventful evening came to an end. | 


As ! stood in the hall, hooded and shawled, waiting | and knew that some of my father’s customary 


member, when he comes here again, that you | for the hired carriage which was to take us home, 





geceive hin properly.” 


Charlie Beusvn whispered to me: 


father had come back unexpectedly. When the 
door was opened [ heard the sound of loud voices, 


pered: ‘“‘I think I had better not say anything to 
your father to-night ?”’ 

He had hardly uttered the words when a voice 
behind us said, menacingly: ‘‘ Mr. Campbell, take 
your arm from around that young lady! I request 
an explanation of your conduct!”’ 

For an answer, Archie stooped and kissed my 
forehead, and then, turning to Mr. Saunderson—for 
it was he—replied: ‘“‘There is no explanation 
necessary or due to you. Miss Estcourt is my 
promised wife."’ 

Mr. Saunderson uttered some imprecation, and 
advanced towards me. Archie placed himself in the 
way, and said: ‘‘Go in, Maggie—this is no place 
for you;’’ and as I entered the hall with Janet he 
shut the door. 

I looked through the hall-window, and saw the 
two men walk away together. 

As I sat at work the next evening I was some- 
what startled to see my father, accompanied by 
two official-looking men, come hurriedly mp the 
path. The moment Janet opened the door I heard 
one of the men say to her: 

“Was Mr. George Saunderson here last night?’’ 

“Yes, sir, but he did not come in. He went 
away with Mr. Archie Campbell.”’ 

‘*Come in, gentlemen,’’ said my father, in an 
agitated voice. ‘I don’t understand this.” 

They entered the sitting-room, and he introduced 
me to the strangers. 

The terrible story was soon told. Mr. Saunder- 
son had been found foully murdered on the road 
between Dunoon and Glasgow ; Archie Campbell— 
rumored to have been his rival in my affections— 
having been seen in his company late on the even- 
ing of the murder, had been arrested on suspicion, 
and Janet and I were summoned to attend as wit- 
nesses at the trial, whenever it should take place. 

For the few days following I went about in a 
state of stupefaction, which I believe alone saved 
me from going mad. Archie a murderer! The idea 
was too preposterous to be entertained for one 
moment; and | nearly lost my reason from think- 
ing that I was to be one of the principals in 
strengthening the absurd suspicion; for on tie 
only one occasion upon which my father had 
spoken to me rationally upon the subject, he had 
said, grimly : 

‘*You cannot avoid giving your evidence. Pro- 
bably you will be instrumental in hanging him.” 

From that moment one on alone took pos- 
session of my mind—namely, how to avoid giving 
my evidence. I knew nothing about law ; its very 
name rather inspired me with terror, and [ had no 
one to look to for advice. Suddenly, as I sat one 
day with a sore heart and a throbbing brain, I be- 
thought me of Charlie Benson. 

An hour and a half later I was knocking at his 
office-door in dusty old East Court. I briefly stated 
that 1 had come to know if he, being a lawyer, 
could tell me of any method by which I could avoid 
being obliged to attend as a witness at Archie 
Campbell’s trial for the murder of George Saunder- 
son. Long and earnestly we talked the matter 
over, and Charlie said, sorrowfaully : 

“Poor little woman! I cannot tell you how I 
feel for you. There is no way in which you could 
legally avoid giving your evidence unless you were 
his wife.”’ 

‘*What!’ Lexclaimed. ‘Should I be absolved 
from it were I his wife ?”’ 

“‘ Certainly.” 

“Then, Charlie, I’ll go and ask him to marry me. 
I have told you he asked me to share his happi- 
ness; I should never have been a true wife if I 
were not willing to share his sorrows.”’ 

‘““Come, come, Maggie, you are excited,’’ said 
Charlie, gravely; ‘‘I should never have told you 
of this if I had thought zo would have taken so 
absurd a notioninto your head. You certainly are 
the most important witness ; but in any case it is 
the general opinion that it will go hard with poor 
Archie,”’ and the tears came into the good fellow’s 
eyes. 

fr Charlie, you need not try to dissuade me; it 
will be useless. Will you try to procure me an in- 
terview with Archie ?”’ 

‘Maggie, Maggie, you must think no more about 
this. I do not think it would be possible to ac- 
complish what you wish.” 

“It must be possible!" I exclaimed. ‘I shall 
not rest till see him! Do, Charlie, for the sake of 
our old acquaintance, try to help me.” 

I knew the two young men loved each other 
dearly; besides, what Scotchman can refuse a re- 
quest ‘‘ for the sake of auld lang syne’? Suffice it 
to say, that I triumphed over Charlie’s scruples so 
far that two days afterwards I drove to the prison 
in company with him and a mutual friend, Doctor 
Wallace, whose sympathies we had also enlisted. 

I was dressed plainly in black—ominous attire 
for a wedding !—and was so closely vailed as to 
defy recognition. We were at once admitted, and, 
leaning on Charlie Benson’s arm, I entered the 
whitewashed cell occupied by Archie Campbell. 
There he sat, with his back towards us, his bowed 
head resting upon his clasped hands; and he did 
not move as the door was opened. I trembled 
violently from head to foot, and had to throw back 
my thick black vail in order to breathe more easily. 
Doctor Wallace and Charlie staid near the door, 
whilst I advanced, and, laying my hand upon the 
downcast head, said, softly : 

‘‘Archie!’’ It was the first time I had called 
him by his Christian name. 

He looked up at me with a bewildered expres- 
sion, like that of a person suddenly awaking from 
sleep, but he made no gesture either of welcome 
or of recognition. I felt a little alarmed at the im- 
passiveness of his manner, and, gently smoothing 
the tangled curls from his damp brow, I asked: 

“ Archie, are you glad to see me?”’ 

A great sob broke from him, and, taking both my 
hands in his, he kissed them, whilst his tears rained 
upon them thick and fast. I restrained my emo- 
tion, as only a woman strong in her love can, and, 
kneeling down beside him, with my arm around his 
neck, I told him why I had come. I could not see 
his face, but his voice was very odd and constrained 
when he said: 

‘*Maggie Estcourt, I wish I had never asked 
you to become my wife; I have since then re- 
pented it.’”’ 

I slowly drew. my arm away. We spoke in 
whispers, so that our two friends and the prison- 
warder should not hear, and I am sure my voice 
was very faint when I asked, tremulously : 

‘*Then you were not in earnest when you asked 
me to become your wife ?” 

He bowed his head upon his hands again. I re- 
peated my question, but received no reply. I 
touched him, but he shrank from me, as I fancied, 
loathingly. So, mortified, wounded and humbled, 
I rose from my knees and lett the place. With in 
stinctive good feeling Doctor Wallace and Charlie 
did not question me upon the subject, and I re- 
turned home with a heavier heart than I had felt 
since the day of the murder. 

* * * * * 


* 
About a week afterwards, as I was peporing 





boisterous guests were making merry within; in- 
voluntarily | shrank closer to Archie, who whis- 


my father’s breaklast one marrning, Charlie Benson 
and Doctor Wallace called. They looked eager and 
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excited. Charlie rushed over, seized my hands, 
and, shaking them heartily, said: 

“ He’s all right—he’s all right! Archie’s safe !"’ 
And merry Charlie, in his irrepressible joy, was 
about to give me a hug of delight, when my father 
entered. 

After the customary greetings, Doctor Wallace 
said: ‘‘ Mr. Estcourt, did you ever know a person 
of the name of William Kendal ?”’ 

“Yes,” replied my father, ‘‘ he was once a clerk 
under me. He embezzled money, and was trans- 
ported for the offense.” 

«Well, he came back lately on a ticket-of-leave, 
vowing vengeance against you. He died in m 
hospital last night, and just before his death 
acknowledged to have murdered Mr. Saunderson in 
mistake for you, your height and general appear- 
ance being the same.” 

How fervently I thanked heaven for Archie 
Campbell’s release none but myself could realize! 
I prayed that he might have long life and honors 
and happiness even more abundantly than he could 


hope for. In my deep joy I forgot that I had been 
cruelly deceived by him. 
* * * * * ~~ 


It was some little time before all legal matters 
were finally arranged, and in the meantime, my 
father, at my earnest request, had given his consent 
to my going on a visit to an aunt living in the south 
of England. I felt 1 could not yet run the chance 
of meeting Archie Campbell; my assumed stoicism, 
I knew, would give way, and | was too proud to 
allow him to see it. 

My preparations for my journey were all com- 
pes and, feeling lonely and dispirited, 1 thought 

would take an evening ramble along my favorite 
cliff walk. I sauntered aimlessly along, and at 
length sat down on a rustic seat cut in the side of 
the cliff. The crimson glory of the setting sun 
tinged the waters of the Clyde and the white sails 
of the gay yachts and pleasure-boats. I thought of 
the last evening I had been there with Archie 
Campbell, and of how my short dream of happiness 
had been rudely dispelled. All the events of the 
past few weeks rose up vividly before me—but my 
meditations were interrupted, for 


‘*A hand was on my shoulder—I knew the touch was 

kind.” 

T looked up and saw Archie Campbell standing 
before me. I was the first to speak. 
‘‘Good-evening, Mr. Campbell. 

congratulate you.” 

‘“Mr. Campbell! You once called me Archie. 
Maggie, I have come to retract the words I said to 
you on that miserable day. Will you forgive me for 
the pain I must have caused you? In your great 
love you came to me, and in my great love I sent 
you away. Maggie, I have come again to ask you 
to become my wife.” 

‘‘ Why were you so cruel to me?’’ [ asked, still 
looking away over the Clyde. 

‘“* Because | did not know what the end would be. 
Maggie, I was only cruel to be kind. I would not 
have hadi you pointed out as the wife of a reputed 
murderer. Must I go away from you?” 

I laid my hand on his outstretched one. 

“No, Archie. But, if I] had thought then that you 
loved me,!I should have insisted upon the marriage ; 
for I have loved you all the same through evil re- 
port and good report.”’ 

* * * * + * 


There is many a silver streak in my dark hair 
now, and as for Archie, why, he has a most un- 
deniably ‘‘ frosty pow.”’ But the frostiness has gone 
no further—his heart is just the same—and he is 
fond of slyly telling our girls that their mother was 
once going to insist upon marrying him whether he 
liked it or not. 


Allow me to 


THE ASSEMBLY COMMITTEE 


ON THE CAUSE OF THE INCREASE OF CRIME 
IN NEw York Cliry. 


Ww* give an illustration of a meeting of this im- 

portant Investigating Committee held in the 
room of the Board of Aldermen, at the southwestern 
corner of the old City Hall, on Friday, July 16th, 
on which occasion all the Police Captains were 
summoned to —. before the Committee, as a 
reliminary to the taking of the testimony of each 
= the Committee. 

This Committee was ordered, on motion of Hon. 
Thos. Cooper Campbell, on the 19th of May, 1875, 
on the last day of the late session of the Legislature. 

Mr. Campbell is Chairman of the Committee; 
with him are associated Major-General James W. 
Husted. Hon. Jacob Hess, Hon. leo C. Dessar and 
Hon. John S. McGowen. Messrs. Husted and Hess 
forming the Republican element of the Committee. 
This Committee claims to be, and should be, wholly 
non-partisan, as its action is designed to discover 
and expose the causes, whatever they may be, of 
the existence of panel-houses, gambling-houses, 
houses of il!-fame, and other dens of vice and crime 
in the various precincts under the control of the 
New York Board of Police Commissioners. The 

ermanent place of meeting is the room of the 
Board of Aldermen in the old City Hall. 

Several meetings had been held prior to the one 
we illustrate, at which considerable interesting 
direct and indirect testimony was taken. 

In organizing the Committee, it became neces- 
sary to appoint an able counsel to interrogate wit- 
nesses and attend to the legal and other details 
essential to a thorough and exhaustive inquiry 
into the complex matters and questions in- 
evitably to arise during the investigation. The 
Committee selected John D. Townsend, Esq., to 
act in this capacity. It also devolved upon the 
Committee to appoint a stenographer and clerk to 
the Committee. Mr. E. F. Underhill was appointed. 
Thus equipped, the Committee commenced its la- 
bors, and on the ~~ of the meeting, which we 
illustrate, over two hundred pages of testimony 
were taken by the stenographer, embracing every 
word and statement made before the Committee by 
the various witnesses under oath. The Hall was 
densely crowded, the Committee occupying raised 
seats, and the police captains sitting or standing in 
a semicircle before them. The counsel occupied 
an elevated seat in front of the witness-stand ; the 
clerk was seated at the left hand beside the wit- 
ness’s chair, and a host of reporters, including our 
own artist and reporter, surrounded tables ar- 
ranged for their convenience. During the session 
several Police Justices, Speaker McGuire and other 
members of the Legislature, General Spinola, and 
many prominent citizens in and out of public 
life, were present. The first witness, Mr. 
D. J. Twohey, had previously appeared before 
& committee of the gislature and made a 
comprehensive statement of facts, claimed to 
have been gathered while engaged with the 
late General Charles G. Halpine (Miles O'Reilly) 
in prerees an elaborate: work on the “ Social 
Evil.” The testimony of tnis witness was given 
with great directness and intelligence, though evi- 
dently under some ner*ous excitement. His state- 
ments bore the impress of truth, and seriously 
compromised Captain McCullough of the 2¢th Pre- 
ginct, and several other officers and persons, 





among whom was ex-Tombs Warden Stacom, who, 
witness claimed, had him assaulted and beaten at 
the instigation of Captain McCullough and of the 
late Police Commissioner Hugh Gardner, of in- 
famous memory. The details of his testimony, 
which, with all other testimony taken by the Com- 
mittee, is to be printed, may be referred to in the 
future, and should be read by all our citizens who 
wish to see New York redeemed from vice and 
crime. 

Captain Lowery of the 6th Precinct followed, 
and made a very unfavorable impression, his testi- 
mony indicating clearly that he must have licked 
the “Blarney Stone,’ and that his tongue had 
outrun his discretion. 

Captain Allaire of the 14th Precinct was next 
placed upon the stand, and made a very favorable 
impression on the Committee; but from the limited 
amount of information he was able to afford the 
Committee one would conclude that he had lived a 
bucolic life in the country. 

Grand-juryman Tucker, who owns some notori- 
ous houses, made a brief statement, affirming that 
certain indic ments against him for letting his 
houses for improper purposes had been nol prose- 
quied. Mr. Townsend said that Mr. Tucker’s block 
was the worst in the city. 

Captain Bennett of the Thirty-fourth Precinct 
was next sworn. He gave considerable testimony, 
indicating but very little intimate knowledge of the 
dark places in New York city life. 

Nothing seriously affecting the present Police 
Commissioners has thus far been elicited, and the 
able, earnest, honest and indefatigable Superin- 
tendent Walling stands without a stain, although 
the duties, difficulties and responsibilities incident 
to his position are enormous, held as he is account- 
able to the Commissioners and the public for the 
safety of the immense interests confided to his care, 
and for the efficient working of the great force 
under his command. 

This investigation, we think, is destined to do 
much good by weeding the Police force of many 
incapables, and many ignorant and brutal members, 
forced upon it by politicians, without regard to 
character, intelligence or fitness. It will also arouse 
public attention to the pest-houses of crime fester- 
ing in our midst, and awaken an active public 
opinion that should terminate in most beneficial 
practical results. 

Three meetings were held during the past week ; 
and much important testimony has already been 
elicited from the various witnesses. 


GRAND ARMY REUNION. 


MEETING OF THE NEW JERSEY PosTS AT 
NEWARK. 


7" Comrades of the New Jersey Department of 

the Grand Army of the Republic held their 
second annual reunion in Newark on Wednesday, 
July 21st. 

The occasion was a gala-day for Newark. Many 
of the streets and buildings were beautifully deco- 
rated, and fully 10,000 strangers gathered to witness 
the reunion. 

The programme included a parade in the morn- 
ing, addresses in the afternoon, and a promenade 
concert in the evening. Besides the members of 
the Grand Army, who attended in large numbers 
from all parts of New Jersey, General Raymond 
and twenty veterans of the war of 1812 went from 
the city of New York in response to a special invi- 
tation. In the pr: cession were conspicuous Gov- 
ornor Bedle and his Staff, Major-General Mott and 
staff, ex-Governor Joel Parker, ex-Mayor F, W. Ri- 
cord, General Charles Burrows, Department Com- 
mander of the Grand Army of the Republic, the 
Hon. John Hill, General Judson L, Kilpatrick, and 
many other prominent gentlemen. 

The procession was composed of the first Bri- 
gade, National Guard of New Jersey, the various 
Posts of the Grand Army; and their guests. Many 
of the veterans bore the tattered colors which they 
had carried upon the battle-field, and were met 
with cheers all along the route. At the close of the 
parade, a collation was given at the Industrial In- 
stitute buildings. The fair ladies of Newark waited 
upon the tables. 

At 3 o'clock a mass-meeting was held in the 
rink. Most of the processionists remained, and 
they, with the crowds of citizens who flocked to 
the commodious hall, filled it to repletion. Gov- 
ernor Bedle presided. The exercises, interspersed 
with music, opened with prayer by Rev. Dr. 
Forester, and a short address of welcome by ex- 
Mayor Ricord. Department Commander Burrows 
explained that the purpose of these reunions was 
not to keep alive the animosities of the war, nor 
was there anything of a political character in the 
organization itself. 

Governor Bedle next introduced ex-Governor 
Joel Parker, the orator of the day. Having re- 
ferred to the causes which led to the Revolution 
which freed this country from her allegiance to 
Great Britain, he said that the future of the nation 
demands the burial of dead issues. He hoped, in 
conclusion, that the great centennial of the comin 
year will witness a national reunion which shall 
make the bond of brotherhood between the sec- 
tions stronger even than before the war. 

After the close of ex-Governor Parker’s address, 
Governor Bedle read letters of regret from Governor 
Hartranft, Commander-in-Chief of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, and from Major-General Burnside. 

Addresses were also delivered by 6 Meter 
Kilpatrick, General Plume, and General Raymond. 

In the evening there was a grand promenade 
concert. 

The Newark Posts did everything in their 
power to make the visit of their comrades from 
other places pleasant, and the whole demonstration 
was a remarkable success. The German citizens 
were particularly active in contributing to the en- 
tertainment of the guests, and exceeded all others 
in making the festivities interesting and attractive. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Tux INTERNATIONAL RiFLE Marca, between the Ame- 
rican and Irish teams, at Dollymount, near Dublin, has 
passed into history. Is it not written in the chronicles 
of journalism throughout the world? It is illustrated, 
moreover, in all pictorial newspapers, including our own, 
an! thus, indeed, it has been more vividly and more 
durably engraved than by any other means upon the 
memories of the fifty thousand spectators who were pre- 
sent at the match, and of that innumerable company 
who, although bodily absent, witnessed it with their 
mind’s eye, thanks to instantaneous telegraph messages 
from the scene of the exciting contest. Happily, it is a 
record not only of the superiority of American rifles, skill 
and nerve, bat also of warm Irish hospitality, of ‘ fair 
play ’ and generous rivalry. 


Tae Scitan or ZanezrBar, the Seyid Burghash bin 
Said, may well have been surprised at much that he 
saw dar.ng his provincial tour among the commercial 
and manufacturing towns in the North of England. At 
Birmingbam, His Hizhness was especially interested by 





his visit to the silver and electro-plate works of Messrs. 
Elkington, in Newhall Street. Our illustration shows his 
astonishment at seeing a piece of iron melted by the 
electric force in the apparatus belonging to the electro- 
depositing department of the factory. 


Tas F.Loops 1n FRANCE, occasioned by the sudden 
overflow of the Upper Garonne and its tributaries, re- 
sulted in great loss of life as well as property. Fora 
space of eighteen miles around Agen, a railway centre, 
where the lines to Bordeaux, Toulouse and Tarbes all 
meet, the railroads were destroyed. One of our pictures 
represents the inundation of a railway, and a mail-van 
drawn by band. Another shows the scene in the 
Faubourg of St. Cyprian (where the greatest amount of 
destruction at Toulouse was done, and where three hun- 
dred persons were drowned) when Marshal MacMahon, 
President of the French Republic, with M. Buffet, Gene- 
ral Cissey, and the Prefect of the Department, visited the 
ruins of that populous suburb. Marshal MacMahon dis- 
tributed rewards and decorations to many officers and 
soldiers and other persons who ha‘i shown great courage, 
activity and endurance in their efforts to save life. 


Tae INAUGURATION of the new bed of the Danube at 
Vienna is described by all the Viennese journals as the 
prelude to an immense commercial movement which 
must largely contribute tu the development and to the 
wealth of the Austrian capital. The ceremony was 
presided over by the Emperor, surrounded by all the 
Archdukes, the Ministers of State, and the Diplomatic 
Corps. After felicitating the two contractors, Messrs. 
Couvreux and Herment, and the engineers, Messrs. 
Vasset, Langlois, and Lebel—all of them Frenchmen— 
who undertook this great work in 1870, and have in- 
cessantly labored upon it ever since, the Emperor went 
on board the steamer Ariadne, and traversed the new bed 
of the river, amidst the enthusiastic acclamations of the 
crowd assembled on the banks. 

THE First GERMAN GUNBOATS ON THE RAINE, the Rhein 
and the Mosel, were lately inspected by Emperor Wil- 
helm, who made a short trial trip in the former. These 
ironclads were constructed last year at Bremen. They 
are provided with all the ‘latest improvements,’’ and 
their mission is to protect the bridges on the Rhine, 
particularly those at Rheinhausen, to prevent hostile 
erossings, to aid in defending the forts, and to guard trans- 
portation material and the bridges yet to be built. 
When, at the beginning of the Franco-German war, the 
watchword of the French was Au Rhin! Au Rhin! 
they little expected such results as these first German 
gunboats on the Rhine. 


Rainway TRAVELING IN PoLanp is of comparatively 
recent date, but it has become a favorite mode of loco- 
motion, particularly for the Jews, who form so large a 
part of the population, To judge from our illustration 
of the interior of a fourth-class car, with its occupants 
closely huddled together, the artist and physiognomist 
must find there very striking types for study. 








FUN. 


A CincutarR Saw—A proverb that goes the round of 
society. 

Wovutp not a man with an arch expression be likely 
to make a good architect ? 


Wuiocn, asks an agricultural wag, is the queen of roses 
in the garden? The rose of the watering-pot, for it rains 
over all the others. 

An exchange says that the only people in these parts 
whose habitations have marble fronts are those who are 
the least given to boasting and vain display. They 
occupy the cemetery grounds. 


A COUNTRYMAN fell off of a ferryboat at Vicksburg, 
and his wife, waiting coolly until his head showed above 
the water, shouted, ‘‘There, durn yer, I know’d you'd 
do it! But yer never get out, either!” 


‘““Write me while I am away,”’ said Jones to Mrs. 
Jones, after an affectionate good-by. ‘Treacherous 
man,”’ meditated the lady. ‘Not one letter does he 
get! He wants to sell them to one of those Western 
papers.”’ 

Ayn old lady, on hearing that a young friend had lost 
his place on account of misdemeanor, exclaimed: ‘ Miss 
Demeanor? Lost his place on account of Miss Demeanor ? 
Well, well! I’m afraid it’s too true that there’s allus a 
woman at the bottom of a man’s difficulties.”’ 


Ar a circus, while the’ rope-walker was going through 
his performance, a boy about twelve years old turned to 
an acquaintance of the same age, and remarked: ‘ Tom, 
don’t you wish you could do that?” ‘Yes, I do,” 
sadly replied Tom; ‘‘but my folks make me go to 
school, and are determined that I sha’n’t never be no- 
body 9”? 

Very STERN PARENT, INDEED—‘ Come here, sir. What 
is this complaint the schoolmaster has made against 
you?” Much Injured Youth—‘* It’s just nothing at all. 
You see, Jemmy Hughes bent a pin, and I only just left 
it on the teacher’s chair for him to look at, and he came 
in without his specs and sat right down on the pin, and 
now he wants to blame me for it.” 


LOUISVILLE comes to the front with a new feature in 
the management of hotel dining-rooms. At the Galt 
House, a hundred negro waiters, all wearing white spike- 
tail coats, run on roller skates and bear delicious viands 
to the guests with lightning speed. On Wednesday a 
collision occurred and a hailstorm of viands covered the 
wearing apparel of the bald-headed epicures. 


Houssanp—‘ Mary, now you’re in a good humor, tell 
me why you don’t blow up the hired girls as you do 
me?” Wife—‘Oh, there’s a very good reason for 
that—they won’t stand it.’’ Housemaid (just engaged) — 
“1 should like to be shown my room, ma’am!” 
Lady of th: House (startled)—“ Oh, if you like. You'll 
find it a comfortable——” Housemaid—‘ ‘I should 
like to know if it’s large enough for my piano, ma’am !’9 


A presipinG elder from Maine—a keen, humorous, 
somewhat waggish man—was approached by a traveling 
companion, as he seemed to be asleep in the railway 
car. ‘Brother D——,”’ said the friend, ‘‘ wake up, wake 
up! Do you know where you are?” ‘Yes, I know 
where I am,”’ answered the elder. ‘‘ Where are you?” 
“Not far from Washington.”? ‘How do you kygow ?” 
“Because I have for the last hour felt like stealing 
something.”’ 

“Got the ’phoby, have ye? Can’t swallow any 
liquid, eh ?”? she observed to her husband, who had re- 
fused water for two days. ‘‘ Well, we’ll see ;’’ and the 
good old woman drew the cork from the whisky-bottle 
and placed the nozzle near her liege’s mouth. Miles’s 
face emerged from its gloom like a full moon from be- 
hind a cloud, and giancing at his wife with a quizzical 
expression, he said: ‘“‘Come to think of it, Jane, I 
don’t believe that dog had any teeth.” 


A Mexican bandit was recently shot and killed near 
Lone Pine, Inyo County, Cal. The “ investigating com- 
mittee’? which went out to discover the cause of the 
robber’s death made a report. We quote from the Inyo 
Independent, which says says the following is a verbatim 
report: ‘‘Lone Pine, Inyo County, Cal, May 20th, 
1875. We, the undersigned members, who were sent 
by the committee of six to investigate and find all par- 
ticulars regarding the killing of the Mexican, do find 
that the man was one of the robbers or bandits, and 
that his name was José Marie Guerro ; that we found 
him in the cafion described, and that we buried him ac- 
cording to Hoyle.” 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
DomEsTIC. 


InpIAN Commissioner SmiTH undertook to explain 
away Professor Marsh’s charges....A reduction of 
wages was voted by the cotton manufacturers of Fall 
River....The National Temperance Convention closed 
its session at Sea Cliff....A grand Sioux council ie ar- 
ranged for September Ist... .In the trial of ex-Treasurer 
Parker, of South Carolina, a verdict of $75,000 was ren- 
dered against him... .President Grant ordered a suspen- 
sion of proceedings against the removal of District-At- 
torney Fisher of D. C....A convention of bankers was 
organized at Saratoga....The police captains appeared 
before the Assembly Committee on the increase of crime 
in New York city ...Judge Donahue granted an order 
for a bill of particulars in the Tweed case... .Governor 
Allen and Mr, Pendleton opened the Democratic campaign 
in Ohio....A handsome Reunion of the G. A. R. of 
New Jersey was held in Newark on the 21st....At a 
special meeting of the Cabinet it was agreed there should 
be no further interference in the case of District-At- 
torney Fisher....A defalcation was discovered on the 
part of the Treasurer of Long Island City..,.The 
National Cotton Convention was in session at Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, Va....Another mining 
party, with four wagons, were captured while en route 
for the Black Hills.,..Several whisky distillers of 
Milwaukee were indicted....Professor Marsh appeared 
before the Special Indian Commission at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, New York....An encampment of Con- 
necticut Veterans was held at Hartford. ...Governor 
Kellogg of Louisiana requested the Attorney-General to 
institute suits against the State robbers. ...Samuel 
Priestly Taylor, the oldest organist in the United States, 
died in Brooklyn....Postmaster-General Jewell began 
suits against the bondsmen of over forty dishonest mail 
contractors. ...John Lee Carroll received the Democra- 
tic nomination for Governor of Maryland... .The Ameri- 
can Otological Society held its annual meeting at 
Providence, R. I... .The English Centennial Commission 
broke ground at Fairmount Park for their buildings ... 
A Legislative Committee investigated the Emigrant 
Commission of New York last week... .Senators Morrill 
aud Howe, and Wayne McVeagh, were added to the Com- 
mission on Indian Frauds....Robbers stole $50,000 
from the national bank at Winthrop, Me... .State Au- 
ditor Clinton of Louisiana tendered his resignation... . 
John Phelps, of New Orleans, was elected President of 
the National Cotton Convention. . . . Excise Commissioner 
Stiner ordered a number of concert saloons “pulled” in 
New York, and thirteen keepers were held for the grand 
jury. 

FOREIGN. 


A mreETING was held in Hyde Park, London to protest 
against granting money to the Prince of Wales for his 
Indian tour... .A religious riot occurred at San Miguel, 
Salvador. ...The Government of Colombia and the State 
of Panama effected a peaceful agreement... .Puycerda 
was bombarded by the Carlists, and a retreat of Perula’s 
command towards Estella was reported....Fulton, of 
the American team, and Rigby, of the Irish team, each 
scored 35, the highest possible, for the St. Leger cup... 
Numerous arrests were made in Havana of speculators 
in gold... .The siege of Puycerda was abandoned by the 
Carlists....In shooting off the tie for the St. Leger cup, 
Major Fulton made the highest score, and took the 
prize... .It is likely that the French Assembly will ad- 
journ August 8th to November 16th... .It was proposed 
to have an annual rifle match for the championship of 
the world at Wimbledon....An insurrection broke out 
at Herzegovina, Turkey....An international Presbyte- 
rian Council was opened in London... . Russia wishes 
to have the Brussels Conference discontinued. ...The 
Chinese Government proposes sending an embassy to 
England to settle the Margary murder case....Much 
distress was reported among the laboring clakses at Ot- 
tawa, Canada....Switzerland will participate in the 
Centennial, having appropriatedj $50,000 for expenses. 
....Lady Jane Franklin, widow of Sir John, of Arctic 
fame, died....The City Bank of Montreal and the Ruyal 
Canadian Bank of Toronto are to be united. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 


New York Ciry.—The English opera-bouffe troupe at 
Robinson Hall have been unusually successful, consider- 
ing the heated weather and absence from the city of the 
best patrons of the theatres. ‘‘Chilperic’’ and ‘“ The 
Rose of Auvergne ”’ still continue to be the attractions, 
. . . “The Troubadours,”’ a burlesque troupe from the 
West, opened at the Union Square Theatre on July 21st. 
. .. J. L. Toole sailed for Europe on July 17th... . 
Matt Morgan is painting a drop-scene for the new Eagle 
Theatre, Thirty-second Street and Sixth Avenue... . 
The Misses Conway have been compelled to give up the 
Brooklyn Theatre, and will soon leave for Europe. .. . 
The Fifth Avenue Theatre will open August 2d, and 
the Academy of Music August 30th. . . . Gilmore's 
Third Avenue Theatre was announced to be opened on 
the 26th ult., with Morton’s local play, ‘‘ The Poor and 
Proud of New York.” . . . Oliver Doud Byron brought 
out his ‘* Across the Continent ’”’ at Wood’s Museum last 
week. ... The Bowery, which has been leased by 
J. W. Meeth, for a period of five years, will be opened 
September Ist: . . . Tony Pastor's Troupe will take pos- 
session of the San Francisco Minstrel Hall in August for 
one week. . .. Manager Poole of the Olympic has se- 
cured for the next season Messrs. Campbell and Barr, who 
are sure to strike a bonanza in their new burlesque on 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Seven Ages of Man.”’ j 


ProvinciaL.—Mr. Fechter has sufficiently recovered 
from his indisposition to resume his professional duties. 
He app d at Rochester last week. .. . Frank Mayo 
commences an engagement at the Walnut Street Theatre, 
Philadelphia, in September. . . . Lawrence Barrett is 
announced to appear in San Francisco next month. .. . 
Major Downing proposes to give a series of concerts with 
his Ninth Regiment Band in the hall of the Industrial Insti- 
tute, Newark. . . . Miss Annie Louise Cary sang at an 
organ concert, in Chicago, on July 15th. . . . George 
Holland, late of McVicker’s, Chicago, goes to the Chestnut 
Street Theatre, Philadelphia, next season. . . . Theodore 
Moss and Lester Wallack have leased the Brooklyn Theatre 
for a term of five years at an annual rent of $18,000.... 
The Griswold Opera House, Troy, N. Y., will reopen 
September 6th. . . . Hernandes Foster began an engage- 
ment on July 26th, at Wood’s Museum, Philadelphia, in 
his new play ‘Robinson Crusoe.” ... At Hooley’s 
Theatre, Chicago, ‘‘ The Two Orphans,’’ produced by the 
Union Square Theatre troupe, has been a great success. 





Forrien.—Wagner is engaged upon a new opera, to 
be entitled ‘‘ Percival.” . . . Mile. de Reske, the Polish 
débutante, has achieved success as Ophelia in ‘‘ Hamlet.” 
. .. The “Shaughraun”’ was produced at Melbourne, 
Australia, on May 29th, Mr. Charles Wheatleigh playing 
Conn. .. . Mme. Anna Bishop and Company are per- 
forming in Australia... Miss May Howard, assisted 
by G. W. Collier and Sam Howard, are starring in New 
Zealand. . . . Bronson Howard’s comedy ‘Saratoga ”’ 
has been translated into German, and will be produced 
in Berlin this Fall. . . . The Winterseason at the Hay: 
market, London, will be opened by J. S. Clarke, with a 
comedy by H. J. Byron, who will also appear. . . . The 
Majiltons begin a five months’ engagement at the 
Albambra, London, August ist... Mr. Boucicault 
will bring out his ‘“‘Shaughraun” at Drury Lane, Lov- 
don, early in September. . . . Vieuxtemps, who is suf. 
fering from parclysis of the arm, has received the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor. 
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No. i, The Parade, 





No, 2. The Fourth New Jersey Regiment Entering the Rink. No. 3. The Oration by Ex-Governor Parker, 
NEW JERSEY.—REUNION OF THE GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC, DEPARTMENT OF NEW JERSEY, JULY 21st, IN NEWARK.—SEE PAGE 379 
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**HOLIDAYS.”’ 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘* THE HARVEST OF A 
Quiet Eye,’’ ‘“‘Poprigs IN THE 
Corn,”’ Etc. 

MILES of the year! that, now and then, 
Light up its seriousness: 
Butterfly-hours among the bees 
That toil in sober dress: 
Joy-bells! that ecstasy outpour 
Over the crush and press: 
Ring on, blithe bells, right merrily; 
Yet plaintive that you soon must die! 


Gold-gleams that light the sullen sea, 
And quickly fleet and fly 

Gray fields to emerald to transform, 
Brown woods to glorify, 

And heather'd hills, that slept in fern, 
Touch into jewelry: 

Ring on, sweet bells, ring on! Ah, why 

Remember that so soon you die? 


Dance-music! breaking forth sometimes 
From graver melodies: 

Toy-boats! amid the merchantmen: 
Squirrels! among the trees: 

Loud laughter! o’er the lake's blue depths: 
White billows! on the seas: 

Peal forth, glad beils! Yet, ah, we sigh, 

Expecting silence suddenly. 


Daisies! that star the Summer fields: 
Feathers! upon the stream: 
Poppies! amid the sober corn, 
That flash their scarlet gleam: 
Blossom upon the trees! of which 
All the dull year they dream: 
Hush! Hark! The bells race rapidly; 
Let us not wait to hear them die! 


Redeemed by | Love. 


By rae AvuTsor or ‘* Dora THorne,”’ ‘‘ THE Mys- 
TERY OF THE Houiy Treg,” “ THE SHADOW 
oF a Sin,” Erc. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


T was the close of aSpring day. Lady Hampton 
I had been spending it at Darrell Court, and Gen- 
eral Deering, an old friend of Sir Oswald's, who 
was Visiting in the neighborhood, had joined the 
party at dinner. When dinner was over, and the 
golden sunbeams were still brightening the beauti- 
ful rooms, he asked Sir Oswald to show him the 
picture-gallery. . 

‘You have a fine collection,’’ he said—‘‘ every 
one tells me that; but it is not only the pictures I 
want to see, but the Darrell faces. I heard the 
other day that the Darreils were generally allowed ° 
to be the handsomest race in England.”’ 

The baronet’s clear-cut, stately face flushed a 
ittle. 

‘“‘T hope England values us for something more 
useful than merely handsome faces,’ he rejoined, 
with a touch of hauteur that made the general 
Binile. 

‘‘Certainly,” he hastened to say; “ but in this 
age, when personal beauty is said to be on the de- 
crease, it is something to own a handsome face.”’ 

The picture-gallery was a very extensive one; 
it was wide and well lighted, the floor was covered 
with rich crimson cloth, white statués gleamed from | 
amid crimson velvet hangings, the wal!s were cov- 
ered with rare and valuable pictures. But General 
Deering saw a picture that day in the gallery which 
he was never to forget. 

Gady Hampton was not enthusiastic about art 
unless there was something to be gained by it. 
There was nothing to excite her cupidity now, her 
last nieve being married, so her ladyship could 
afford to take matters calmly; she reclined at her 
ease on one of the crimson lounges, and enjoyed 
the luxury of a quiet nap. 

The general paused fora while before some of 
Horace Vernet’s battle-pieces; they delighted 
him. Pauline had walked on to the end of the gal- 
lery, and Lady Darrell, always anxious to conciliate 
her, had followed. The picture that struck the 
general most were the two ladies as they stood 
side by side—Lady Darrell with the sheen of gold 
in her hair, the soft lustre of gleaming pearls on 
her white neck, tlie fairness of her face heightened 
by its dainty roseleaf bloom, her evening dress of 
sweeping white silk setting off the graceful, supple 
lines of her figure, all thrown into such vivid light 
by the crimson carpet on which she stood and the 
background of crimson velvet. Pauline, like some 
royal lady in her trailing black robes, with the 
massive coils of her dark hair wound round the 

raceful, haughty head, and her grand face with | 
ts dark glorious eyes and rich ruby lips. The one 
looked fair, radiant. and charming as a Parisian 
coquette ; the other like a Grecian goddess, superb, 
magnificent, queenly, simple in her exquisite beauty 
—art or ornament could do nothing for her. 

“Look,” said the general to Sir Oswald—“ that 
picture surpasses anything you have ‘on your 
walls.” 

Sir Oswald bowed. 

‘« What a beautiful girl your niece is!’’ the old 
soldier continued. ‘See how her face resembles 
this of Lady Edelgitha Darrell. Pray do not think 
me impertinent, but I cannot imagine, old friend, 
why you married, so devoted to bachelor life as you 
were, when yon had a niece so beautiful, so true a 
Darrell, for your heiress. J am puzzled now that I 
see her.” 

‘She lacked training,’’ said Sir Oswald. 

“Training ?”’ repeated the general, contemptu- 
ously. ‘‘ What do you call training? Do you mean 
that she was not quite aw fai in all the little tn- 
fling details of a dinner-table —that she could not 
sinile as she told graceful little untruths? Training ! 
Why, that girl is a queen amongst women; a noble 
soul shines in her grand face; there is a royal 
grandeur of nature about her that training could 
never give. I have lived long, but I have never 
seen such a woman.” 

“She had such strange, out-of-the-way, unreal 
notions, I dared not—that is the truth—I dared not 
leave Darrell Court to her.”’ 

“‘T hope you have acted wisely,” said the gene- 
ral; ‘ but, as an old friend, and a true one, I must 
say that I doubt it.” 

“« My wife, I am happy to say, has plenty of com- 
mon sense,” observed Sir Oswald. 

“Your wife,’’ returned the general, looking at 
the sheen of the golden hair and the shining dress, 
‘is pretty, graceful and amiable, but that girl has 
all the soul; there is as much difference between 
them as between a goiden buttercup and a dark, 
stately, queenly rose. The rose should have been 
ruler at Darrell Court, old friend.”’ Then he asked, 
abruptly, ‘‘ What are you going to do for her, Sir 
Oswald?” 

“T have provided for her,’’ he replied. 

© Dacrell Couri, then, and all ita revenues, go to 
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“Yes, to my wife,” sail Sir Oswald. 

‘* Unconditionally ?”’ asked the general. 

‘* Most certainly,’’ was the impatient reply. 

‘*Well, mon ami,” said the general, “fin this 
world every one does as he or she likes; but to dis- 
inherit that girl, with the face and spirit of a true 
Darrell, and to put a fair, amiable blonde stranger 
in her place, was, to say the least, eccentric—the 
world will deem it so, at any rate. If I were forty 
years younger, I would win Pauline Darrell, and 
make her love me. But we must join the lagies— 
they will think us very remiss.” 

‘* Sweet smiles, no mind, an amiable manner, no 
intellect, prettiness after the fashion of a Parisian 
doll, to be preferred to that noble, truthful, queenly 
girl! Verily tastes differ,’’ thought the general, as 
he watched the two, contrasted them, and lost 
himself in wonder over his friend’s folly. 

He took his leave soon afterwards, weer mus- 
ing on what he could not understand—why his old 
friend had done what seemed to him a rash, ill- 
judged deed. 

He leit Sir Oswald in a state of great discomfort. 
Of course, he loved his wife—loved her with a 
blind infatuation that did more honor to his heart 
than his head—but he had always relied so impli- 
citly on the general’s judgment. He found himself 
half wishing that in this, the crowning action of his 
life, he had consulted his old friend. 

He never knew how that clever woman of the 
world, Lady Hampton, had secretly influenced him. 
He believed that he had acted entirely on his own 
clear judgment; and now, for the first time, he 
doubted that. 

** You look anxious, Oswald,’’ said Lady Darrell, 
as she bent down and with her fresh, sweet young 
lips touched his brow. ‘‘Has anything troubled 

ou?’ 

“No, my darling,’ he replied; “I do not feel 
quite well, though. I have had a dull, nervous 
heaviness about me all day—a strange sensation of 
pain, too. I shall be better to-morrow.” 

‘Tf not,’’ she said, sweetly, ‘‘I shall insist on 
your seeing Doctor Helmstone. I am quite uneasy 
about you.” 

‘* But you are very kind to me,’’ he responded, 
gratefully. 

But all her uneasiness did not prevent her draw- 
ing the white lace round her graceful shoulders and 
taking up the third volume of a novel in which she 
was deeply interested, while Sir Oswald, looking 
older and grayer than he had looked before, went 
into the garden for a stroll. 

The sunbeams were so loath to go; they lin- 
gered even now on the tips of the trees and the 
flowers ; they lingered on the lake and in the rip- 
pling spray of the fountains. Sir Oswald sat down 
by the lake-side. 

Had he done wrong? Was it a foolish mistake— 
one that he could not undo? Was Pauline indeed 
the grand, noble, queenly girl his friend thought 
her? Would she have made a mistress suitable for 
Darrell Court, or had he done right to bring this 
fair blonde stranger into his home—this dearly- 
loved young wife? What would she do with Dar- 
rell Court if he left it to her? The great wish of his 
heart for a son to succeed him had not been granted 
to him; but he had made his will, and in it he had 
left Darrell Court to his wife. 

He looked at the home he had loved so well. 
Ah, cruel death! If he could but have taken it 
with him, or have watched over it from another 
world! But when death came he must leave it, and 
a dull, uneasy foreboding came over him as to 
what he should do in favor of this idolized home. 
As he looked at it, tears rose to his eyes; and 
then he saw Pauline standing a little way from him, 
the proud, beautiful face softened into tenderness, 
the dark eyes full of kindness. She went up to him 
more affectionately than she had ever done in her 
life ; she knelt on the grass by his side. 

“‘Uncle,’’ she said, quietly, ‘‘you look very ill; 
are you in trouble?’ 
He held out his hands to her; at the sound of 
her voice all his heart seemed to go out to this glo- 
rious daughter of his race. 

*“‘Pauline,”’ he said, in a low broken voice, ‘I 
am thinking about you—! am wondering about you. 
Have | dune—I wonder have I done wrong ?”’ 

A clear light flashed into her noble face. 

“Do you refer to Darrell Court?’ she asked. ‘‘ If 
do, you have done wrong. I think you might 
ave trusted me. J have many faults, butI am a 
true Darrell. I would have done full justice to the 
trust.”’ 

*T never thought so,” he returned, feebly; ‘“‘ and 
I did it-all for the best, as I imagined, Pauline.”’ 
“IT know you did—I am sure you did,” she 
agreed eagerly; ‘‘I never thought otherwise. It 
was not you, uncle. I understand all that was 
brought to bear upon you. You are a Darrell, 
honorable, loyal, true ; you do not understand any- 
thing that is not straightforward. I do, because 
my life has been so different from yours.” 

He was looking at her with a strange, wavering 
expression in his face ; the girl’s eyes, full of sym- 
pathy, were turned on him. 

‘Pauline,’ he said, feebly, ‘if I have done 
wrong—and oh, I am so loath to believe it—you 
will forgive me, will you not?”’ 

For the first time he held out his arms to her; 
for the first time she went close to him and kissed 
his face. It was well that Lady Hampton was not 
there to see. Pauline heard him murmuring some- 
thing about a “true Darrell—the last of the Dar- 
rells,’? and when she raised her head she found that 
Sir Oswald had fallen into a deep, deadly swoon. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Se was soon procured, and Sir Oswald 
was carried to his room; Doctor Helmstone 
was sent for, and when he arrived the whole house 
was in confusion. Lady Dariell wrung her hands 
in the most graceful distress. 
“‘Now, Elinor,’ said Lady Hampton, ‘ pray do 
not give way to anything of that kind. It is a for- 
tunate thing for you thatI am here. Let me beg 
of you to remember that, whatever happens, you 
are magnificently provided for—Sir Oswald told me 
as much; there is really no need to excite yourself 
in that fashion.” 

While Lady Darrell, with a few graceful excla- 
mations and a very pretty show of sorrow, man- 
aged to attract all possible sympathy, Pauline 
moved about with a still, cold face which those 
best understood who knew her nature. It seemed 
incredible to the girl that anything unexpected 
should happen to her uncle. She had only just 
begun to love him—-that evening had brought those 
two proud hearts closer together than they had 
ever been; the ice was broken; each had a glim- 
mering perception of the real character of the 
other—a perception that in time would have devel- 
oped into perfect love. It seemed too hard that 
after he had just begun to like her— that as soon as 
a fresh and genuine sentiment was springing up 
between them—he must die. 

For it had come to that. Care, skill, talent, 
watching were all in vain—he must die. Grave- 
faced doctors had consulted about him, and with 
pro‘essional keenness had seen at once that his 
case was hopeless. The ailment was a sudden and 





your wife, I presume?” 


dangerous one—violent inflammation of the lungs. 


No one could account for.the sudden seizure. Sir 
Oswald had complained of pain during the day, but 
no one thought that it was anything of a serious 
nature. His manner certainly had been strange, 
with a sad pathos quite unlike himself; but no one 
saw in that the commencement of a mortal illness. 

Lady Hampton frequently observed how fortun- 
ate it was that she was there. To all inquiries as 
to the health of her niece, she replied, ‘‘ Poor dear 
Lady Darrell is bearing up wonderfully ;” and with 
the help of pathetic little speeches, the frequent use 
of a vinaigrette; a few tears, and some amiable self- 
condolence, that lady did bear up. 

Strange to say, the one who felt the keenest 
sorrow, the deepest regret, the truest pain, was the 
niece with whom Sir Oswald had continually found 
fault and whom he had disinherited. She went 
about with a sorrow on her face more eloquent than 
words. Lady Hampton said it was all assumed, but 
Lady Darrell said, more gently, that Pauline was 
not a girl to assume a grief which she did not feel. 

So the baronet died after a week of severe illness, 
during which he never regained the power of 
speech, nor could make himself intelligible. The 
most distressing thing was that there was evi- 
dently something that he wished to say—something 
which he desired to make them understand. When 
Pauline was in the room his eyes followed her with 
a wistful glance—pitiful, sad, distressing ; he evi- 
dently wished to say something, but had not the 
power. 

With that unexpressed wish he died, and they 
never knew what it was. Only Pauline thought 
that he meant, even at the last, to ask her forgive- 
ness and to do her justice. 

Darrell Court was thrown into deepest mourning ; 
the servants went about with hushed footsteps and 
sorrowful faces. He had been kind to them, this 
stately old master; and who knew what might 
happen under the new régime? Lady Hampton, 
was, she assured every one, quite overwhelmed 
with business. She had to make all arrangements 
for the funeral, to order all the mourning, while 
Lady Darrell was supposed to be overwhelmed 
with sorrow in the retirement of her own room. 

One fine Spring morning, while the pretty blue- 
bells were swaying in the wind and the hawthorn 
was shining pink and white on the hedges, while 
birds sang and the sun shone, Sir Oswald Darrell 
was buried, and the secret of what he had wished 
to say or have done was buried with him. 

At Lady Darrell’s suggestion, Captain Langton 
was sent for to attend the funeral. [t was a grand 
and stately procession. All the élite of the count 
were there, all the tenantry from Audleigh Royal, 
all the friends who had known Sir Oswald and re- 
spected him. 

“Was he the last of the Darrells?” one asked of 
another ; and many looked at the stately, dark-eyed 
= who bore the name, wondering how he had left 
his property, whether his niece would succeed him, 
or his wife take all. They talked of this in subdued 
whispers as the funeral cortege wound its way to 
the church, they talked of it after the coffin had 
been lowered into the vault, and they talked of it 
as the procession made its way back to Darrell 
Court. 

As Lady Hampton said, it was a positive relief 
to open the windows and let the blessed sunshine 
in, to draw up the heavy blinds, to do away with 
the dark, mourning aspect of the place. very- 
thing had been done en regle—no peer of the realm 
could have had a more megnificent funeral. Lady 
Hampton felt that in every respect full honor had 
been done both to the living and the dead. 

“‘ Now,” she wisely remarked, “‘ there is nothing 
to be done, save to bear up as well asit is possible.” 

Then, after a solemn and dreary dinner, the 

friends and invited guests went away, and the most 
embarrassing ceremony of all had to be gone 
through—the reading of the will. 
Mr. Ramsden, the family solicitor, was in attend- 
ance. Captain Langton, Lady Darrell, Lady Hamp- 
ton, and Miss Darrell took their seats. Once or 
twice Lady Hampton looked with a smile of 
malicious satisfaction at the proud, calm face of 
Pauline. There was nothing there to gratify her— 
no queen could have assisted at her own dethrone- 
ment with prouder majesty or prouder grace. Some 
of the old retainers, servants who had been in the 
family from their earliest youth, said there was not 
one who did not wish in their heart that Pauline 
might have Darrell Court. 

Lady Darrell, clad in deepest mourning, was 
placed in a large easy-chair in the centre of the 

roup, her aunt by her side ; she looked extremely 
felicnte and lovely in her black sweeping robes. 
Pauline, who evidently thought the ceremony an 
empty one, so far as she was concerned, stood near 
the table; she declined the chair that Captain 
Langton placed for her. Her uncle was dead; she 
regretted him with true, unfeigned, sincere sorrow ; 
but the reading of his will had certainly nothing to 
do with her. There was not the least shadow on 
her face, not the least discomposure in her manner. 
To look at her one would never have thought she 
was there to hear the sentence of disinheritance. 

Lady Darrell did not look quite so tranquil ; 
everything was at stake for her. She held her 
dainty handkerchief to her face lest the trembling 
of her lips should be seen. 

Mr. Ramsden read the will, and its contents did 
not take any one much by surprise. The most 
important item was a legacy of ten thousand 

ounds to Captain Aubrey Langton. To Pauline 
Darrell was left an annuity of five hundred per an- 
num, with the strict injunction that she should live 
at Darrell Court until her marriage; if she never 
married, she was to reside there until her death. 
To all his faithful servants Sir Oswald left legacies 
and annuities. To his well-beloved wife Elinor he 
bequeathed all else—Darrell Court, with its rich 
dependencies and royal revenues, his estate in 
Scotland, his house in town, together with all the 
valuable furniture, plate, jewelry, pictures, and all 
the moneys that had accumulated during his life- 
time—all to her, to hold at her will and pleasure ; 
there was no restriction, no condition, to mar the 
legacy. To the foregoing Sir Oswald had added a 
codicil; he Jeft Miss Hastings one hundred per 
annum, and begged of her to remain at Darrell 
Court as companion to Lady Darrell and his niece. 

Then the lawyer folded up the parchment, and 
the ceremony was ended. 

‘* A very proper will,” said Lady Hampton ; “it 
really does poor dear Sir Oswald credit.”’- 

They hastened to congratulate Lady Darrell, but 
Captain Langton, it was noticed, forgot to do so— 
he was watching Pauline’s calm, unconcerned de- 
parture from the room. 





CHAPTER XXIxX. 


tye was a slight, only a very slight, difference 
of opinion between Lady Darrell and her aunt 
after the reading of the will. Lady Hampton would 
fain have given up the Elms, and have gone to live 
at Darrell Court. 

‘* Sir Oswald’s will is a very just one,’’ she said, 
‘admirable in every respect; but | should never 
dream, were I in your place, Elinor, of keeping 
that proud girl here. Let her go. I wi'l come and 
live with you. I shall make a better chaperon than 





that poor faded Miss Hastings.” 


But Lady Darrell was eager to taste the sweets 
of power, and she knew how completely her aunt 
would take every vestige of it from her. She de- 
clared her intention to adhere most strictly to the 
terms of the will. z 

“ And, aunt,’’ she continued, with firmness quite 
new to her, “‘ it would be much better, I think, for 
you to keep on atthe Elms. People might make 
strange remarks if you came here to live with me.”’ 

Lady Hampton was shrewd enough to see that 
she must abide by ber niece’s decision. 

The captain was to remain only two days at 
Darrell Court, and Lady Darrell was anxious to 
spend som? little time with him. 

“‘T like the captain, aunt,” she said ; ‘‘ he amuses 
me.” 

Lady Hampton remembered how she had spoken 
of him before, and it was not her intention that her 
beautiful niece should fling away herself and her 
magnificent fortune on Aubrey Langton. 

“She is sure to marry again,” thought the lady ; 
‘‘and, dowered as she is, she ought to marry & 
duke at least.” ‘ 

She represented to her that it was hardly eti- 
quette for her, a widow so young, and her loss 
being so recent, to entertain a handsome young 
officer. 

“JT do not see that the fact of his being hand- 
some makes any difference, aunt,” said Lady Dar- 
rell; ‘‘still, if you think I must remain shut up in 
my room while the captain is here, of course I will 
remain so, though it seems very hard.” 

‘‘ Appearances are everything,” observed Lady 
Hampton, sagely, ‘‘ and you cannot be too careful 
at first.”’ 

‘Does he seem to pay Pauline any attention?” 
asked the young widow, eagerly. 

‘*T have never heard him exchange more than a 
few words—indeed the circumstance has puzzled 
me, Elinor. I have seen him look at her as though 
he worshiped her and as though he hated her. As 
for Miss Darrell, she seems to treat him with con- 
temptuous indifference.” 

‘‘T used to think he liked her,’’ said Lady Dar- 
rell, musingly. 

‘* He liked the future heiress of Darrell Court,”’ 
rejoined Lady Hampton. “ All his love has gone 
with her prospects, you may rely upon it.” 

Lady Darrell, brought up in a school that would 
sacrifice even life itself for the sake of appear.nces, 
knew there was no help for her enforced retire- 
ment. She remained in her rooms until the young 
officer had le{t the Court. 

Lady Hampton was not the only one who felt 

uzzled at Pauline’s behavior to the captain. Miss 

astings, who understood her pupil perhaps better 
than any one, was puzzled. There was somewhat 
of calm, unutterable contempt in her manner of 
treating him. He could not provoke her; no mat- 
ter what he said, she would not be provoked into 
retort. She never appeared to remember his ex- 
istence ; no one could have been more completely 
ignored ; and Captain Langton himself was but too 
cognizant of the fact. If he could but have piqued 
or aroused her, have stung her into some exhibition 
of feeling, he would have been content; but no 
statue could have been colder, no queen prouder. 
If any little attention was required at her hands, 
she paid it, but there was no denying the fact that 
it was rendered in such a manner that the omission 
would have been preferable. 

On the evening of his departure Lady Hampton 
went down to wish him farewell; she conveyed to 
him Lady Darrell’s regret at not being able to do 
the same. 

‘“‘T am very sorry,’’ said the captain; ‘‘ though 
of course, under the circumstances, I could hardly 
hope for the pleasure of seeing Lady Darrell. Per- 
haps you will tell her that in the Autumn, with her 
permission, I shall hope to revisit the Court.” 

Lady Hampton said to herself that she should 
take no such message. The dearest wish of her 
heart was that the gallant captain should never be 
seen there again. But she made some very gra- 
cious reply, an | then asked, suddenly : 

‘* Have you seen Miss Darrell? Have you said 
good-by to her?’ 

Aubrey Langton looked slightly confused. 

‘«T have not seen her to-day,” he replied. 

Lady Hampton smiled very graciously. 

“T will send for her,” she said; and when, in 
answer to her summons, a servant entered, she 
asked that Miss Darrell might be requested to favor 
her with her presence in the library, It did not 
escape her keen observation that Captain Langton 
would rather have avoided the interview. 

Pauline entered with the haughty grace so na- 
tural to her; her proud é¢yes never once glanced at 
the captain; he was no more to her than the very 
furniture in the room. 

‘* You wished to see me, Lady Hampton?’’ she 
said, curtly. 

‘* Yes—that is, Captain Langton wishes to sa 
good-by to you; he is leaving Darrell Court this 
morning.”’ 

There was the least possible curl of the short 
=e Lady Hampton happened to catch the 
glance bestowed upon Pauline by their visitor. For 
a moment it startled her—it revealed at once such 
hopeless passionate love and such strong passion- 
ate hate. Pauline made no reply; the queenly 
young figure was drawn up to its full height, the 
thoughtful face was full of scorn. The captain 
concealed his embarrassment as best he could, and 
went up to her with outstretched hands. ; 

‘*Good-by, Miss Darrell,’’ he said; ‘‘ this has 
been a very sad time for you, and I deeply sympa- 
thize with you. I hope to see you again in the 
Autumn, looking better—more like yourself.” 

Lady Hampton was wont to declare that the 
scene was one of the finest she had ever witnessed. 
Pauline looked at him with that straight, clear, 
calm gaze of hers, so terribly searching and direct. 

‘‘Good-by,” she said, gravely, and then utterly 
ignoring the outstretched hands, she swept haugh- 
tily from the room. 

dy Hampton did not attempt to conceal her 
delight at the captain’s discomfiture. 

‘Miss Darrell is very proud,’’ he said, laughing 
to hide his confusion. ~ I must have been unfor- 
tunate enough to displease her.”’ 

But Lady Hampton saw his confusion, and in her 
own mind she wondered what there was between 
these two—why he should appear at the same time 
to love and to hate her—above all, why she should 
treat him with such sovereign indifference and 
contempt. 

“It is not natural,’ she argued to herself; 
“ young girls, as 4 rule, admire—nay, take an un- 
common interest in, soldiers. What reason can she 
have for such contemptuous indifference ?”’ 

How little she dreamed of the storm of rage, of 
passion, of anger, of love, of fury, that warred in 
the captain's soul! 

He was ten thousand pounds richer, but it was 
as a drop in the ocean to him. If it had been ten 
thousand per annum he might. have been gratefal, 
Ten thousand pounds would discharge every debt 
he had in the world, and set him straight once 
more; he maighé even lead the life he had always 
meant to lead for two or three years, but then the 
money would be gone. On the other hai.d, if that 
girl—that proud, willful, defiant girl —wold jut 





have married him, Darrell Court with all its rick 
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dependencies, would have been his. The thought 
almost maddened him. 

How he loathed her as he rode away! But for 
her, all this grand inheritance would have been his. 
Instead of riding away, he would now be taking 
possession and be lord and master of all. Those 
stables, with the splendid stud of horses, would be 
his—his the magnificent grounds and gardens—the 
thousand luxuries that made Darrell Court an 
earthly Paradise. All these would have been his 
but for the obstinacy of one girl. Curses deep and 
burning rose to his lips; yet, for his punishment, 
he loved her with a love that mastered him in spite 
of his hate—that made him long to throw himself 
at her feet, while he could have slain her for the 
wrong he considered that she had done him. 

Lady Hampton could not refrain from a few re- 
marks on what she had witnessed. 

‘“‘Has Captain Langton been so unfortunate as 
to offend you, Miss Darrell?’’ she asked of Pauline. 
“] thought your adieus were of the coldest.” 

“Did you? I never could see the use of express- 
ing regret that is not really felt.’’ 

‘*Perhaps not; but it is strange that you should 
not feel some little regret at losing such a visitor.”’ 

To this remark Pauline deigned nothing save an 
extra look of weariness, which was not lost upon 
Lady Hampton. 

* * * * * * 

‘* Pauline,” said Miss Hastings, one morning, “I 
do not think that you are compelled by the terms of 
Sir Oswald’s will to reside at Darrell Court whether 
you like it or not. There could be no possible ob- 
jection to your going away for a change.” 

The beautiful, restless face was turned to her. 

‘‘T could not leave Darrell Court even if I 
would,” she returned. 

‘Why not? There is really nothing to detain 
you here.” 

“T am waiting,’’ said the girl, her dark eyes lit 
by a fire that was not pleasant to see—‘“ I am wait- 
ing here for my revenge.” 

‘Oh, Pauline!’ cried Miss Hastings, in real dis- 
tress. ‘‘My dear child, you must forget such 
things. I do not like to hear such a word from 
your lips.” 

Pauline smiled as she looked at her governess, 
but there was something almost terrible in the 
calm smile. 

‘‘ What do you think I am living here for—wait- 
ing here in patience for? I tell you, nothing but 
the vengeance I have promised myself—and it shall 


Naa) 
be mine? (To be continued.) 








A VISIT TO THE SPRINGS OF 
SARATOGA. 
By WILLIAM L. STONE. 


AS the springs are what give to Saratoga its 

peculiar charm, the visitor cannot, perhaps, 
do better than to begin his walk around the 
village by visiting the principal mineral fountains. 
All of the springs lie in a valley, at the head of 
which are situated the “Eureka” and the ‘ Ten 
Springs.’’ These latter, the chief of which is the 
‘Excelsior,’ were discovered in 1814, and are, as 
the name indicates, ten separate mineral springs 
lying within the circumference of an acre of ground. 

hey are situated in a beautiful valley, amid roman- 
tic scenery, one mile northeasterly from the village, 
and are reached both by a carriage road and a 
winding path through the woods. 


HicH Rock SprInNG. 


After leaving the Ten Springs, and passing by the 
Red Spring, the High Rock is reached. This—the 
first of the springs discovered—was first visited by 
Sir William Johnson in 1767—the latter having been 
brought hither on a litter by some Mohawk In- 
dians, to whom the peculiar properties of the spring 
were well known. It isa conical deposit of lime- 
stone three and a half feet in height, and twenty- 
four and one-third feet in circumference. A 
cylindrical opening a foot in diameter extends 
downwards, in which water strongly charged with 
carbonic gas rises sixteen inches above the surface 
of the ground. Mrs. Theodore Dwight, who visited 
the place in 1789, states that at that time the water 
overflowed the top; but, shortly after her visit, 
the rock was cracked by the fall of a tall pine, and 
the water sank to its present level. It is now in- 
closed by a tasty brick pagoda, open at the sides, 
so that the shape of the cone can be clearly seen. 
In 1866 an effort was made to cause the water 
again to overflow the top, and for this purpose the 
cone was removed. The result proved tlie practi- 
cability of the plan, and all the mysteries of the 
High Rock were unvailed to the public gaze. A 
slight excavation showed that the rock only ex- 
tended a few inches below the surface, and it was 
easily removed. Within it was a chamber about 
two feet in diameter, and below a pit formed by 
the bubbling water about ten feet in depth, in 
which were found a large number of tumblers lost 
in dipping water. All around the soil was filled 
with incrustations formed by the deposit from the 
water; but immediately beneath the rock lay the 
body of a tree eighteen inches in diameter, which 
still retained its form, and was sufficiently firm to 
be sawed in sections and pulled out. This tree 
must have fallen before the formation of the surface 
rock commenced, and had probably lain there three 
thousand years. Several feet further down the 
body of an oak, with the print of moccasined feet, 
was found. The excavation was continued some 
twelve feet, until the crevice in the solid rock (out 
of which this remarkable fountain unceasingly 
flows) was brought to light. The cone was then 
replaced, and the water now overflows the top as 
it did in ages past. 


THE Empire SpRING, 


Next to the High Rock, although not tubed until 
1846, is, next to the Congress and the Hathorn, the 
most fashionable place of resort. This fountain 
discharges seventy-five gallons hourly ; and at an 
poi hour in the morning hundreds come hither to 
drink the water, not only for its healthful proper- 
ties, but for the pleasure of taking what is really a 
delightful beverage. Its surroundings have not the 
natural beauties of the Congress, but, recently, an 
effort has been made to adorn the grounds—a tasty 
colonnade his been thrown over the spring, and 
iron seats have been provided for the accommoda- 
tion of invalids. Passing down the valley by the 
“‘ Star” (formerly the ‘“ President,” and originally 
the ‘‘ Iodine’) we come to two springs, viz., the 


PAVILION AND THE UNITED STATES. 


These soriags are situated a few feet to the east 
of WiLLow Watk, and afford a deliciously coo! 
drink to those who, fatigued by their walk, have 
seated themselves upon the rustic seats that are 
placed among the adjoining willows. It is said by 
some that the waters of these fountains will be 
found serviceable in cases of consumption. This 
opinion is founded upon the circumstance that 
milk of cocoanuts is sometimes administered in the 
ease of Inng complaints with salutary effects ; and 
that a mixture of milk with the water of the Pavilion 








Spring produces a liquid of a taste strongly similar 
to that of the cocoanut-milk. I had the curiosity 
to try the experiment, and found such to be the 
fact. 

The existence of a mineral spring at this spot 
was long known; and the late Judge Walton, who 
owned the fee, always held out that if it were re- 
claimed from the marsh through which it was 
oozing, it would be found one of the best fountains 
in the village. Accordingly an excavation was un- 
dertaken. On an entire removal of the superin- 
cumbent earth and sand, the spring was found to 
boil and sparkle up to a considerable height. At 
the distance of some eight feet from this fountain 
was—marvelous to relate—another boiling up in 
the same manner, though with less force, of differ- 
ent properties, and less highly charged with gas. 
Both were secured and brought up to the surface 
in square tunnels of planks of twelve or ourteen 
inches in diameter, The excavation was then filled 
up. There is one very singular factrespecting these 
two springs. Although there is an essential differ- 
ence between their properties—-the one being more 
strongly impregnated with iron than the other, 
while the latter evolves more gas than the former 
—yct by pumping out and lowering the most viva- 
cious of the two, the other becomes depressed 
likewise. This fact would argue that they are con- 
nected below. Yet how can they be, the waters 
of the two being so totally unlike? 

Leaving the ** Pavilion ’’ and the ‘‘ United States,” 
and passing by the ‘* Putnam’’ and ‘‘ Hamilton ” 
Springs —all of which are wondertul in their cura- 
} properties for particular ailments—we come to 
the 

HATHORN SPRING, 


This fountain derives its name from the fact that 
it was accidentally discovered by Mr. Hathorn (the 
genial host of the Congress) in the Fall of 1868, 
while his workmen were engaged in excavating 
for the foundation of the Congress Hall ballroom. 
It was no sooner tubed, in 1869, than it attained 
great popularity, and took rank among the first of 
Saratoga’s mineral springs. Its reputation for 
therapeutic properties is daily increasing. Dr. S. A. 
Fisk says, in the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, June 10th, that the water of Hathorn 
Spring, ‘‘in taste and general character, resembles 
that of the celebrated Congress Spring; it is 
stronger, however, in some of its constituents, more 
= and certain in its action, and contains also a 

icarbonate of lithia, which renders its diuretic pro- 
perties of great value.’’ While there is nothing at 
present especially interesting in the immediate 
surroundings of the Hathorn Spring, yet the crowds 
that attend there daily through the Summer prove 
that Saratoga has attractions for those in search of 
recreation and health, such as no other watering- 
plave possesses. 

(Concluded in our next.) 


RAPID TRANSIT. 
THE COMMISSIONERS IN SESSION, 


HE problem of Rapid Transit, which has agitated 
our community for so many years, which has 
been the cause of so much discussion in the Legis- 
lature, which has furnished such brilliant dreams to 
speculators. and which has stimulated so much in- 
ventive genius, appears at last abovt to be solved, 
and some practical scheme devised by which the 
desired object can be accomplished. No more 
absorbing subject than the question of how to get 
up and down town safely and rapidly can occupy 
the attention of the great bulk of our citizens. ‘The 
vast army that are daily compelled to use the slow 
and cumbersome means of conveyance furnished 
by our street railways and stages are deeply inter- 
ested in the subject. After four years of wrangling 
and procrastination, the Legislature at its last 
session passed a law providing for the appointment 
of Commissioners to select routes, plans, etc., and 
take the preliminary steps towards the organiza- 
tion of a company to build the road. 

The appointment of the Commissioners was vested 
in the Mayor. The duty imposed upon Mayor 
Wickham was one requiring great care and dis- 
cretion, but his selection of the Commission has 
given universal satisfaction. Messrs. Joseph Selig- 
man, Lewis B. Brown, Cornelius H. Delamater, 
Jordan L. Mott, and Charles J. Canda, the Com- 
missioners, are gentlemen well-known for integrity, 
public spirit, aud practical business qualities. 

Their power under the law gives them thirty 
days after organization to determine whether one 
or more roads are necessary; within sixty ours 
they must select the route, and shall have exclu- 
sive power to do so through or across streets, 
avenues or places or lands, except in Fifth Avenue, 
Broadway and Fourth Avenue; within ninety days 
they are compelled to select the plan, fix the time 
within which the roads or portions of the same 
shall be constructed, together with the maximum 
rates to be paid for transportation and conveyance, 
and the hours at which special cars shall be run at 
reduced rates; within ninety days they shall also 
fix the capital stock and prepare articles of asso- 
ciation for a company ; when the capital stock is 
subscribed, the Commissioners shall give ten days’ 
notice of a meeting for organization of the com- 
pany and the election of directors. The act makes 
it obligatory upon those gentlemen, who are under 
$25,000 bonds each, to do all the things above set 
forth. 

The board organized on July 8th by the selec- 
tion of Mr. Joseph Seligman as President, and ap- 
pointing Mr. Burton N. Harrison, Secretary. The 
Common Pleas Court-room, Part I, in New 
Court House, was offered as an office. The Commis- 
sioners are now industriously at work, and are 
hopeful of giving to the public a perfect system of 
rapid transit. 

‘he duties of the Commissioners are arduous and 
exacting. Some fifty plans and a number of models 
have already been submitted to them. Letters 
and communications of all sorts are showered in 
upon them from inventors, capitalists, speculators, 
contractors, engineers and theorists. Many of the 
communications are on subjects outside the pro- 
vince of the commission, and cause the gentlemen 
who are laboring so hard for the public much an- 
noyance. 








AN EPISODE OF THE GRASSHOPPE 
PEST. k 


o'r readers may believe that Joshua commanded 
the sun to stand still upon an historical occa- 
sion; but it may be doubted that the grasshopper 
pest has obtained such prominence in the grain dis- 
tricts of the South and West, that one solitary 
body can not only command, but force a locomo- 
tive and train of cars to stop in transit until it 
chooses to move from the track. To Eastern ears 
the stories of the ravages by the grasshopper, the 
otato-bug, the phylloxera, the chinck-bug, and the 
ocust, sound but as idle tales. It is only in the 
great granaries of our country that their injuries 
are fully recognized. 

We have had illustrations sho how the 
buffalo can impede the progress of the iron horse ; 





but it is left to the present time to show a swarm of 
grasshoppers so dense in numbers as to cause an 
en‘ire train on the Union Pacific Railroad to stop. 
This was an occurrence last week in the vicinity of 
Plattsmouth, Neb., where a train was detained for 
more than two hours by the independent hoppers 
there in congress duly assembled. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Dr. GERBARD Routrs has discovered two large oases 
in the Libyan Desert, one being ninety-five feet lower 
than the level of the Mediterranean Sea, and the other, 
further inland, two hundred and forty-six feet lower. 


J. H. GRoNEMAN, a German astronomer, has enunci™ 
ated a theory that the aurora-borealis is caused by frag- 
ments of magnetic substances moving around the sun 
and becoming incandescent by friction upon entrance 
into the atmosphere of the earth. 


A Report recently submitted to the French Academy 
names alkaline sulpho-carbonates as the most efficacious 
remedies for vines attacked with phylloxera. That of 
soda applied in solution is deemed the best, as it de- 
stroys the insects without injury to the vines. 


A New BvlLpine will soon be erected at Kew, England, 
to receive the national botanical library and the 
immense collection of dried plants that is now scattered 
promiscuously about an old building in the vicinity, 
where no opportunities for study are permitted. 


Tue Orricers of the French Transit Expedition, hav- 
ing its base of operations at Peking, succeeded in accom- 
plishing a very important work, viz.: The drafting of a 
complete map of the Chinese capital, its wall and fortifi- 
cations. Great opposition was experienced from the 
natives, but the survey proved the wall to be more than 
twenty miles long. 


Signor A. CASALI, an eminent Italian chemist, has 
done the world a great service in his discovery of a pro 
cess to make a non-arsenical green paint. He proposes 
to calcine strongly an intimate mixture of one part of 
bichromate of potash and three parts of baked gypsum, 
of the variety known as scagliola. The result is said to 
be a green mass which, upon being boiled with water or 
mixed with diluted hydrochloric acid, leaves a beautiful 
green powder, of very high coloring power. 


Sir G. Arry, Astronomer Royal of Great Britain, in 
making his fortieth annual report to the Greenwich 
Board of Visitation, said that if it should ever be neces 
sary to make any reduction, he would propose to with- 
draw meteorology, photoheliography and spectroscopy. 
He very much desires to see the system of time-signals 
extended by clocks or daily signals to various points on 
the Start Point, believing this to be the greatest of all 
benefits to nautical chronometry. He does not regard the 
Observatory a fit place for new physical investigations; 
but deems it well adapted for following out any which 
have been made susceptible of verification by private in- 
vestigators. 

A Patent has been issued for a new style of balloon 
to W. F. Schroeder, of Baltimore. The inventor claims 
that “he will be enabled by his machine to make the 
transatlantic voyage from New York to London in fifty 
hours, and guarantees, if entrusted with the carriage of 
mails. to complete the route from New York to Ham- 
burg, Paris, Lisbon and Washington, in six days. The 


| apparatus consists of a balloon of linen, from which de- 


pends a lifeboat sixty feet long. The wings, or sails, of 
the machine will be operated by a small steam-engine in 
the boat, where also will be placed extra balloons and a 
gas generator. The inventor is said to have received 
favorable comment from Postmaster-General Jewell and 
Baron Schloezer, the German Minister. A model will be 
completed early next month, and an experimental trip 
made, 

Tue Deraits oF & SURGICAL OPERATION, and its very 
singular results, that will challenge the closest attention, 
come to us from Memphis, Tenn. Dr. W. E. Rogers, a 
surgeon of much eminence, during the last week 
in June extracted a stone from the bladder of 
Jephtha Walker, aged 18. Some days after, the nurse, 
while dressing the wound of the young man, saw some- 
thing protruding from it, which was given to Dr. Rogers 
on his next visit. On examination, this proved to be 
the bone of an infant. Since then the physician has 
extracted several bones, among which are part of both 
bones of the thigh, one of the leg, one of each arm and 
one hip bone. The nurse extracted many more bones, 
but, not knowing their value, threw them away. The 
patient is doing very well, and is expected soon to be 
restored to good health. This is said to be the first case 
of the kind that has occurred in the Southern section. 
The doctor has exhibited the bones and the stone, and 
declared that his operation was attended with the above 
results. 

In A PAPER ON MODERN BLASTING AGENTS, recently 
read by Mr. Noble before the Society of Arts, the author 
thus explains the reasoning which led to firing slow ex- 
plosives by local detonation: ‘‘ When a hammer strikes 
a very thin layer of nitro-glycerine on an anvil, the blow 
produces a strong compression of the liquid, which lib- 
erates heat and raises its temperature to the point at 
which it detonates. But only that part which actually 
receives the blow explodes. If, however, the hammer 
is very heavy, and the blow strong, the explosion is no 
longer contined to the part which receives the direct 
shock, and the whole goes off. A local detonation, ow- 


ing to the immense tension of its gas, must be very sim- | 


ilar in its action to a strong blow, and will thus compress 
the explosive liquid which surrounds it, causing it to 
detonate at wil] and to propagate the explosion through- 
out the whole mass by the same means. Whether that 
theory be correct or nat, it led to a result which affords 
considerable facilities for the utilization of modern ex- 
plosives. It enables us, with or without confinement, to 
turn a solid or liquid substance of very harmless appear- 
ance instantaneously into gas which occupies the same 
or nearly the same bulk, but has an expanding tendency 
which, for nitro-glycerine gas, must come near a pressure 
of 500 tons per square inch.”’ 


A New Process or VENTILATION is now being tried in 
St. George’s Hospital, London, which promises to create 
an entire revolution in all the processes hitherto in use. 
It is called the Tobin system, and goes solely upon the 
vertical principle. Leaving the foul air to escape as it 


may through the fireplace, it introduces into the room | 


a bulk of new atmosphere. Instead of being let down 


from above, the cool air is introduced from below, with 


the result of abolishing dangerous down draughts. 
Around the walls of the room are eight semicircular tubes 
between three and four feet in ».ight placed upright 
against the wall, with their flat side towards it. These 
vertical tubes descend through the floor, and are then 
continued horizontally to the outside of the building. 
The weight of the external air, being greater than that 
of the interior, forces a current through the horizontal 
and up the vertical tube, and thus propels a column of 
fresh cool air into the ward. The steady pressure of the 
external air sustains the column by continually furnish- 
ing it with a fresh base. A column or slice of air thus 
ascends clear and sharp as a sword-blade, until, far above 
the heads of the patients, it spreads gradually like a 
fountain, and scatters its spray of healthy oxygen. When 
far aloft it mixes with the general atmosphere, ultimately 
finding its way out by the chimnéy. There is not the 
slightest symptom of a down draught. The new air is 
first distributed in the upper stratum of the room’s 
atmosphere, and as cold air naturally sinks, an extra- 
ordinary equable temperature is produced. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 
GENERAL McCLELLAN, now in Switzerland, contem 
plates an early return. 
Dr. SuipMay, Bishop-elect of the Episcopal diocese of 
Fon du Lac, has declined the office. 


BRoTHER SHEARMAN is weeping over the asperities of 
worldly people in London. Will these tears never stop? 


ENGLISHMEN wonder why the United States are not 
thoroughly illumined over the birth of the deputy royal 
babe. 

Caprain James B. Eaps has already completed 3,600 
feet of the provisional jetty at the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi. 

Turk Hon, L Q C. Lamar, of Mississippi, who deliv- 
ered the eloquent eulogy on Sumner, has beep renomi 
nated for Congress. 

CotoxeL D. B. ANTHONY, who was shot at Leaven 
worth, Kan., some. months ago, is growing as hale as 
the other member of the family. 


As the Prince of Wales leaves England for India, 
Prince Arthur will start for Syria, and the Princess 
Louise with her Scottish husband for the United States. 


Francis Josepa doesn’t weep much for the death of 
the Ex-Emperor Ferdinand, as by a private arrangement 
he was compelled to share the privy purse with the 
eccentric deceased. 

Cotonrt D. Wyatt AIKEN, Master of the State Grange 
of South Carolina, and a member of the Executive Com 
mittee of the National Grange, was in New York City 
last week, as the guest of Knickerbocker Grange, No. 154. 


Justice demanded the removal of District Attorney 
Fisher; the President wished to sustain him; and 
Pierrepont stood by to see which party would whip, and 
how crooked were the ways in which the blindfolded 
maiden was led. 

Miss Louise W. Kine, of Augusta, Ga, who has 
greatly distinguished herself by devotion to the brute 
creation, has just received from the Royal Association 
of Great Britain an honorary diploma with a very flat 
tering letter of recognition. 


Tue Hon, John Lee Carroll, who received the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Governor of Maryland, is a de- 
scendant of the famous Charles Carroll, of Carroliton, 
and the inheritor of the family estate. He was a dele 
gate to the National Democratic Convention of 1872. 


GENERAL O'NEILL, “ the only Fenian commander who 
ever fought a battle,” has turned up again as a Black 
Hills expeditionist. He has been in carrespondence with 
quite an army of determined fellows in all parts of the 
country, and will have determined assistants, But it 
looks as if his latest adventure will prove another 
Ridgeway. 

Mme. Ratazzi, whom Arsene Houssaye mentions so 
frequently in his phosphorescent letters from Paris, is a 
granddaughter of Lucien Bonaparte and Mlle. Beau- 
champs. She proposed to an Alsacian gentleman of 
great wealth, M. de Solins, at a ball, and was shortly 
after married to him. Her cousin, the late Emperor, 
‘“‘invited’’ her to leave France because she took too 
public means of paying off an old grudge she owed him, 
but in 1859 she was permitted to return. On the death 
of her husband, she married M. Ratazzi, who became 
Premier of Italy. She has been a voluminous political 
and satirical writer, and her salon is always crowded 
with the leading thinkers of France. 


GENERAL JosePH E. JOHNSTON was elected President of 
the Arkansas Industrial University last week. Heisa 
native of Prince Edward County, Va., and about sixty- 
five years old. Graduating at West Point in‘ 1829, he 
first served in the artillery branch. At the beginning 
of the Florida War he was transferred to the engineering 
department, and served throughout that campaign. He 
was wounded at Cerro Gorda and Chapultepec, Mexico. 
It was General Johnston who, by a forced march to Bull 
Run, caused the memorable defeat of the Federal troops 
in the first serious conflict of the late war. He was the 
last to surrender ; and, although he had sufficient artii- 
lery and infantry to cause Sherman much annoyance, 
when he heard of Lee’s capitulation he deemed a con- 
tinuance of the struggle a barbarism, and placed his 
army in Sherman’s control, April 20th, 1865. 


Tost Imperial cousins who are every now and then 
startling the political mind of Furope by meeting at 
Ems, Vienna or Rome, are very much alike in one pas- 
sion, at least—that for a good table. Thé Czar ie a 
hearty eater, a connoisseur in wine, with a preference for 
champagne and burgundy, and exceedingly fond of 
game. King William is a jolly host, enjoying Roederer, 
beef, mutton and pastry. Francis Joseph is a silent, 
gloomy man when a fork is in his hand. He drinks the 
national wines of Hungary and Bordeaux, and eats dark 
meats, particularly mutton and game. Victor Emmanuel, 
the Nimrod of sovereignty, is always hungry. He pre- 
fers to kill his own game, and picks out the white meat 
for hig own plate. His drink is the Céte d’Or wines. 
As it is only when these epicures get together that they 
can eat as they please, the world should be convinced 
that their meetings are for the purpose of gratifying 
each other’s appetites, and not of destroying each 
other’s possessions. 

Sam Barp died hysterically, but die he did, and the 
Post Office at Atlanta, Ga., resounds no longer with the 
tread of his foot. He was born in New York city in 1825; 
went to Louisiana in 1850, where he became Superin- 
tendent of Public Education five years later, and settled 
in Atlanta in 1866. The next year he withdrew from 
the Democratic Party, joined the Republicans, and at 
the proper time ‘‘ came out ”’ for Grant. His reward was 
the Governorship of Idaho, and when his term expired 
he was sent into Georgia to ran an Administration organ, 
with the assistance of the Post Office. Not receiving the 
anticipated support, the President asked him to resign, 
but when Sam wouldn't, he was dismissed and a 
successor appointed in one breath. Then he wanted to go 
to Washington to make a little fur fly. As he was about 
starting he received an official letter informing him that 
he need not come North, as his case was finally decided, 
and he could say nothing that would cause it to be re- 
opened. He is still determined to know just what the 
English of all this is. 

In the middle of the Winter of 1838 a fire broke out 
in the female seminary at Limoges, France, and spread 
| with such rapidity that it was feared ail the inmates 
would perish. The firemen, however, brought out all, 
as they supposed, and then, as is usual, the crowd 
watched the destruction of the building. Suddenly 
there was a cry that one little girl had been left in her: 
room. There was an immediate rush for the doors and 
windows; but the flames drove every one back. As the- 
excited spectators were beginning to pray for the unfor- 
tunate child, a tail girl, with disheveled blonde hair and 
flowing nightgown, cut through the crowd, and, with a, 
shriek of, ‘‘I’ll save her!’ that rose above the sound of 
crackling timbers and falling masonry, dashed into the. 
; doorway. Many of those apparently never-ending mo- 
ments elapsed. The populace prayed for two souls 
with closed eyes. A loud hurrah, that was prolonged to. 
the echo only to be repeated again, attracted the atten- 
tion of the devotees, and the pale-faced girl was seen. 
skipping through the fiames with the terrified child. A. 
few days thereafter, King Louis Philippe sent the heroine. 





a gold medal for her bravery, aud a ain of the 
French army, who had witnessed ingen pluck, 
begged an introduction. The captain is: President. 
\ of France, and the brave girl Madame MacMahon. 
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NEBRASKA.—GRASSHOPPERS STOPPING A WESTERN-BOUND TRAIN ON THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, NEAR PLATTSMOUTH.—FROM A SKETCH BY A. P. SMITH.—SEE PAGE 383. 
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THE HON. ROBERT H, TEWKSBURY. . 


R. ROBERT H. TEWKSBURY, Mayor of Law- 
rence, Mass., has lately proven himself to be 
a man well fitted for his position, aud we take 
great pleasure in presenting his portrait. On the 
12th of July a disgracelul riot occurred at Law- 
rence, which, but tor the courage and energy of 
the mayor, might have resulted in extremely 
serious consequences. A small band of Orange- 
men, who were returning at about seven o’clock 
in the evening from a picnic up the Merrimac 
River, where they had been celebrating the Battle 
of the Boyne, were attacked by a party of roughs, 
and compelled to retreat to the station- house, 
where they placed themselves under the protection 
of the mayor, who endeavored to disperse the 
mob, but without avail. Mr. Tewksbury, with a 
squad of policemen, then started to take the party 
through the crowd to their homes. Essex Street, 
through which they had to pass, was at this time 
filled for half a mile with the mob. Showers of 
stones, bricks, and other missiles, were hurled at 
the party as soon as it appeared upon the street! 
With the exception of the mayor, every one of the 
id was hurt. The riot lasted two hours and a 
calf, and extended over a route of a mile through 
the most thickly settled portion of the city. The 
mayor's personal efforts to restore order, and his 
cool and determined manner in the emergency, 
won for him the encomiums of the good citizens of 
Lawrence. 

Mr. Tewksbury was born at Hopkinton, N. H., in 
1833. He removed to Lawrence when he was 
nineteen years old, and for ten years acted as 
bookkeeper and accountant. In the years 1862-3 
he was an assessor. In 1862 he became local 
editor of the American, acd in the same year 
was elected City Treasurer and Collector of Taxes, 
and held the position for ten years. He was, last 
year, elected Mayor of Lawrence by the largest 
majority ever given for a political candidate in that 
city. His action in the matter of the Orange pro- 
cession was similar to that of Governor Randolph 
of New Jersey in 1871, when so many persons were 
killed in New York city. He declared that, as pro- 
cessions were permitted, this one should take place, 
and that the entire force at his command should 
defend, if necessary, the participants. Immedi- 
ately after the parade, Mayor Tewksbury removed 
the Chief of Police, believing that that officer had 

roven himself incompetent to hold the position, as 
e had failed \ 4 take any practical steps towards 
suppressing the disturbance. His courage in 
marching from the police station arm-in-arm with 
the Orange marshal, at a time when the police 
force was utterly demoralized, has not only made 
him extremely popular as Mayor, but caused his 
name to be prominently used in connection with 
the next Gubernatorial contest in Massachusetts. 








HON. HENRY C. CAREY. 


ENRY C. CAREY was born in Philadelphia on 
the 15th of December, 1793, and has resided, 
and performed the labors of his life in that city and 
its immediate vicinity. For years before attaining his 
majority he served in his father’s bookstore, and 
was taken into partnership in 1818. This associa- 
tion continued until 1821, when the senior Carey re- 
tired from the business. Henry C. then became the 
leading partner in the firm of Carey & Lea, and sub- 
sequently in that of Carey, Lee & Carey, in their time 
the largest publishers in the country. In 1835 he re- 
tired from the business, which had occupied him 
through all his younger years, and thenceforth de- 
voted the time allowed by other business occupa- 
tions to his favorite study and the composition of 
his voluminous publications. In a fall catalogue of 
these there are abouta dozen octavo and duodecimo 
volumes ; and thrice as many treatises in pamphlet 
form. Concurrently with the production of this 
ample library of politico-economic works, he 
steadily occupied himself with the discussion, in 
the leading newspapers and periodicals, of the 
topics falling within the range of political economy 
and social science, or in any way related to his 
province of thought. 

The chief of his systematic treatises have been 
translated and published in seven languages, and 
have commanded the attention of the students of all 
Europe, and lastly men in Asia. Our American 
author is now read in the languages of Italy. France, 
Sweden, Germany, Hungary, Russia, and Japan, as 
well as in his native English. 

In the Autumn of 1872 Mr. Carey took his seat in 
the Convention of Delegates elected by the people of 
Pennsylvania for the purpose of making desired re- 
forms in the Constitution of the State. In this body he 
engaged in the debates upon the questions of Bank- 
ing, Currency, Usury, Corporations, Railroads, Cap- 
ital, and labor, and kindred topics of immediate and 

ressing importance in practical business affairs. 

1874 he addressed a series of letters to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury on “ gee | Inflation,” and 
another series, addressed to the President on the 
“British Treaties of 1871 and 1874,” pending the 
proposed Reciprocity Treaty with the Dominion of 
Canada in the Senate of the United States. 

Abroad Mr. Carey is known and distinguished as 
the author of an original system of theoretical 
principles in social science applied to industrial 
production, distribution and commerce ; at home, 
besides his acknowledged eminence in the element- 
ary principles of his system, he is familiarly known 
as the ever-ready expositor of the current questions 
which arise in the general policy and governmental 
administration of the country’s interests. Mingling 
the student with the observer in due proportion, he 
has at command the speculations and experiences 
of more than half a century of industrious acquire- 
ment, and at the same time » remarkable facility 
in reproduction for use. 

We have no room for anything like an analysis of 
the poiats which distinguish Mr. Carey’s theoretical 
speculations, but we must call attention to a few 
of them: 

In his “ Principles of Political Eeconomy,” pub- 
lished in 1838, he produced his doctrine of Lasor 
VauvuE, which the Journal des Econumistes pro- 
nounced ‘‘ the most important product of political 
economy for the last half-century.’ Professor 
Ferrara, editor of the Biblicteca dell’ Economisla, 
said of it : ‘‘ Carey, and after him Bastiat, have thus 
introduced a formula in relation to the measure of 
value, that I believe is destined to be universally 
adopted. Itis a most felicitous idea.”’ ‘Professor. 
Ferrara admits Carey's priority to Bastiat, b 
twelve years in the annunciation of this proposi- 
tion, and adds: ‘‘ The right 1s altogether on the 
side of the American economist.’’) 

Of our author's treatise upon the Crepir System, 
M. Coaneli::. 1 the Revue des Deus, Mondes, said : 
“Mr. Uarey seems to me in this matter (currency), 
and especially in the investigation of causes and 
effects, to have succeeded better than the English 
inquirers”’ ; and the Journal des Economistes called 
it the “‘ best work on the credit system that has 
ever been published.”’ 

The volume which Mr. Carey happily styled ‘* The 
Past, the Present. and the Future.” published in 
1848, tormed an epoch, no less in the evolution of 


' of political economy itself. It was revolutionary in 
political economy, as was the discovery of the law 
of gravitation in physics. It struck the heart of the 
mystery, and the fundamental principles of eco- 
nomic theory, as theretofore taught’by the ac- 
cepted authorities, were not only changed, but 
reversed, and soon were either silenced or dis- 
avowed, never again to rule in speculation, or 
mislead in practice. The school of the obsolete, 
of course, holds on to its traditions, and for the 
same reason that not a physician in London, over 
forty years of age at the time of Harvey’s dis- 
covery, believed, to his dying day, in the circula- 
tion of the blood. 

The work of Malthus on Population was written 
to justify the oppressions of despotism by demon- 
strating their inevitableness, and as a defense 
against the revolutionary democracy of the time, 
which was seriously threatening to awaken the 
conscience and ameliorate the civil and political 
policy of Western Europe. This book of Mr. Carey 
sent Malthus’s leash of bloodhounds—war, pesti- 
lence, and famine—which he held to be the neces- 
sary correctives of an alleged normal disproportion 
between population and subsistence—back to the 
kennel in which they were littered; and Ricardo’s 
theory of Rent, based, like the fellow-falsehood of 
Malthus, upon an ever-progressive impoverishment 
of the soil, in the face of an ever-growing popula- 
tion demanding subsistence, went to the dogs, and 
with them, under the scourgings of a logic the 
most lucid, and an array of facts the most resist- 
less ever employed on any theme not rigidly gov- 
erned by the laws and conditions of dead matter. 

In 1858-9, our author reproduced, revised and 
expanded his system of principles and details, in 
three octavo volumes, entitled, ‘‘ Social Science,”’ 
to which the students of Statistics, Political Econ- 
omy and Social Science are referred for a com- 
prehensive embodiment of Mr. Carey’s ideas on the 
thousand-and-one topics there embraced. Since 
this publication his ever-active brain and unfalter- 
ing energy, riper than ever under his three-score 
and ten years of exercise, have developed, among 
other things, a theory of human emigration, with 
its influence upon politics, religion, art and science, 
which has already passed into general accept- 
ance. The matters here touched may serve to show 
that Mr. Carey is not only and merely at the head 
of the protectionist party of the United States in 
international trade, but is really the author and 
founder of the American system of political econ- 
omy, and as such recognized by the thinkers of the 
world abroad. 


HEALTH FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 


THE NEW FLOATING HOSPITAL OF 
St. Joun’s GUILD. 


HE worthy men and women connected with St. 
John’s Guild never tire of well-doing. Every 
good deed done by them is supplemented by efforts 
to do better. The excursions for sick children inau- 
gurated by the Guild last year brought joy and 
health to thousands of the wan children of 
poverty in this city. Tc the public who watched 
the steamer floating on its errand of mercy, and to 
the grateful mothers who, with their pale-faced 
babes, availed themselves of its privileges, it seemed 
that the arrangemgnts were all that could be 
desired, but the watchful ladies and gentleman of 
the Guild saw by experience where many improve- 
ments could be made and the benefits of the enter- 
prise extended, and bent their energies to the 
accomplishment of the praiseworthy object. 

Their exertions re=ulted in their being able to 
start the excursions this year, prepared to ¢onduct 
them in a more acceptable manner than last year. 
A new floating hospital has been built for the Guild 
at an expense of $21,500, of which sum about $12,500 
has been raised. The rest remains a debt, but we 
feel assured that when the matter is brought to the 
attention of our charitable citizens the amount 
necessary to liquidate the debt will be speedil 
furnished. Already the Committee have met wit 
great encouragement, and many of the firms who 
were employed in fitting up the vessel have made 
liberal deductions in their bills, and others have 
made valuable donations of articles required 

The new boat made a trial trip on Monday, 
July 19th, when an opportunity was afforded a 
large number of ladies and gentlemen to inspect 
the facilities of the Floating Hospital. It is a com- 
modious and well-ventilated barge, 215 feet in 
length, 38 feet beam, and 10 feet deep. There are 
three decks in all. The lower is titted up for a 
dining-saloon, and will accommodate 1,000 ata time. 
Excellent ventilation is secured by means of forty 
side-lights. ‘Two spacious stairways ten feet wide 
lead to the main-deck. The reception-room for the 
use of those accompanying the sick infants is in 
the forward part of the boat, while aft is the physi- 
cians’ room, which is 15 by 20 feet. The upper 
deck is furnished with seats, and has a clear pro- 
menading space 180 feet long and 36 feet wide. 
To avoid heat, lessen danger, and secure more 
carrying space, there ars no engines on board, the 
barge being drawn by a powerful tug. 

Adjoining the dining-saloon is a spacious kitchen, 
fitted up with an excellent range, and every 
facility for furnishing meals. Ampl> store-rooms, 
an ice-room, steward’s-room, and other conveni- 
ences, are connected with the kitchen. 

The regular excursions for the sick babies will 
be held at least three times a week. If possible 
four excursions per week will be held. It is pur- 
posed, if possible, to keep very sick children out 
all night; to anchor off the Battery all night, coing 
ashore every morning to take the other children, 
returning at nightfall, landing the well children, 
and anchoring with the sick ones, thus giving the 
very sick babies the benefit of the pure air contin- 
ually, The committee will furnish tickets to all 
the physicians in the city, to all the public institu- 
tions and dispensaries, and the hospital will start 
at 7, 8 and 9 o‘clock a.m. from Christopher, Market 
and East Twenty-third Streets, when a light break- 
fast will be served. Then, at 3 Pp. M., a dinner of sub- 
stantial food will be given. It will make return 
landings at the same streets at 5, 6 and 7 o’clock 
p.M. In no instances will babies suffering with 
contagious diseases be permitted on board. Last 
ear the hospital carried 18,000 invalids, and it is 
believed that almost double that number will be 
taken during the present season. A corps of phy- 
sicians, with Dr. William F. Thomas as chief, ac- 
company each excursion. 
The energy and spirit displayed by St. John’s Guild 
in everything they undertake is highly commenda- 
ble, and worthy of imitation by all institutions that 
appeal to the’charitable. No narrow questions as to 
creed, race or nationality enter into anything that 
they undertake. In their ministrations among the 
poor their work is done in a thorough and gener- 
ous manner. They have no sleek, well-paid officers 
lounging in luxurious offices; they do not deal 
out moral pocket-handkerchiefs for clothing, weak 
broth for food, or fiery sermons for fuel. ‘The 
same characteristics that mark their labors 
among the hovels and tenements of the crowded 


child is welcome to a sail that may bring health 
to its cheeks. The rule is not rich cream for the 
officers and skim-milk for the babes; there is no stop- 
ping of childish mirth; no dictating to weary 
mothers. All are free to enjoy what so many need 
—fresh air, healthy food and relaxation from the 
care that broods in crowded streets and humble 
homes. But over all there reigns the quiet disci- 
pline that rules by love. There is no crowding, no 
} eghneer no disappointment. 
the charitable business-men and the refined ladies 
who steal a few hours from the cares of business or 
the enjoyments of social life to minister to the wants 
and comfort of the excursionists, and the judicious 
superintendence of the Rev. Alvah Wiswall, Master 
of the Guild, make the trips thoroughly enjoyable. 








THE DIGGERS. 


How THEY LIVE—THEIR CLOTHING, 
AND Hasirts. 

CORRESPONDENT of the Santa Rosa (Cal.) 
Times says of the Viggers: ‘‘ Their wigwams 

are built throughout of red wood-bark, and are 
round in shape, which can better be explained by 
saying that they are in the shape of a bowl upside 
down with a small one placed also upside down on 
top. There are no windows, and aside from the 
aperture for entrance, which is about two feet 
square, and a small opening at the top to allow the 
smoke to escape, there is no opening in this conical- 
shaped inclosure. To enter one of these huts it 
becomes necessary to get down and crawl in. Once 
inside, a strange sight greets the eye. The majority 
of both sexes go perfectly naked, and, being scru- 
pulously particular, eagh one does his or her own 
cooking. They sleep in a circle in hollow places 
in the ground, with feet to the centre. Their cook- 
ing apparatus, which consists of good-sized rocks 
hollowed out, is in convenient reach, and the Dig- 
ger need not rise to prepare his breakfast. The 
food consists of bread made from acorns, which are 
first buried, then roasted, then pulverized and, 
lastly, mixed up with water and baked. This bread 
is said to be very nourishing. Their mode of preg- 
paring squirrel, hare, etc., is to take them just as 
when killed, pound them to a jelly and then roast 
them. Another article of food very common with 
them is known as the “fish-worm.’’ The Digger 
is an inveterate gambler, and his principal game is 
very simple, consisting of holding both hands be- 
hind him, in one of which is a stick, while another 
bets he can tell in which hand he holds it. Itis 
stated that they scorn cheating, and, after the bets 
are made, never change the stick from one hand to 
the other. Their money “consists of little round 
shells with a hole in the centre, which one of their 
number is selected to manufacture. No counter- 
feiting is ever attempted. Each shell represents 
about half a cent of American money, and is taken 
by their tribe as greedily as gold. A string of this 
money can be seen at this office, and it is wonder- 
ful how uniform these buttons can be made by sim- 
ply rubbing them on stone with the hand. 
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DEATHS AND BURIAL-PLACES, 


\ R. JOHN LEIGHTON, of England, writing 
i sensibly, and as follows, how to resolve animal 
matter into dust, says it is more often the quality of 
the soil than the coffin that is at fault, and basket 
burial will do little to advance the desired result: 
Placed in damp clay of metropolitan cemeteries, 
would positively aid preservation: while in dry 
gravel or sand, osier-wood would be quite as last- 
ing as a box made of poplar or deal, both cheap, 
soft woods, that would absorb enough of the 
moisture given off during the period between death 
and burial as is necessary, guarding against the 
painful instances that daily occur where death is 
caused by a superabundance of moist matter in the 
body. The selection of sites for cemeteries is merely 
a geological question ; a dry sandy soil is all that is 
required, sandy ground being of small worth, 
thongh magnificent evergreens, roses and flowers 
may be reared thereon, while arablé land producing 
lilies, violets and daisies is fertile and valuable from 
its moisture. In our temperate clime burial within 
twenty-four hours after death is neither prudent or 
necessary, nor is separate interment essential, 
though that could be effected upright with great 
economy, as in Circassia. Vaults may be rendered 
innocuous by the introduction of earth, and many 
minor abuses easily met, care being taken while 
legislating upon the subject to avoid the sad 
wrongs every now and then perpetrated under 
panic and pressure. It would be of great benefit 
in country places to have (as in the olden time) a 
bier and pall for the common use; then persons 
could be borne by their relatives or triends, a light 
coffin of poplar or deal being the only other thing 
necessary.”’ 





A GOOD HOUSEWIFE. 


\ GOOD housewife is one of the first blessings in 
Fs the economy of life. Men puta great value 
upon the qualifications of their partners after mar- 
riage, however they may have weighed them be- 
fore, and there is nothing which tends more to mar 
the felicities of married life than recklessness or 
want of knowledge of the new housekeeper of the 
duties which belong to her station. Men admire 
beauty, order and system in everything, and men 
admire good fare. If these are found in their 
dwellings, and are seasoned with good nature and 
good sense, men will see’ their chief enjoyment at 
home—they will love their home and their partners, 
and strive to reciprocate the kind offices of duty 
and affection. Mothers who study the welfare of their 
daughters will not fail to instruct them in the 
qualifications of married life, and daughters who 
appreciate the value of these qualifications will not 
fail to acquire them. 








A TRAMP'’S DEATH. 
HE Tribune gives the following letter concern- 
ing the Associated Press dispatch, published in 
the New York papers of June 26th: “ A train on 
the Hudson River Railroad ran over a woman and 
her child at Glenwood yesterday morning, killing 
the mother instantly, and injuring the child so 
seriously that he will die. They were ‘tramps.’ ”’ 
What a train of thought this fragment of press 
news inspires! ‘‘ They were tramps.’’ Who was 
this poor woman? How far had she come with 
her child in her arms, and where was she tramp- 
ing to? Whose daugliter was she, and who was 
her husband? She must have had friends once—a 
father and’mother, sisters, brothers, and nearer yet 
—a lover. She may have been reared in luxury, 
and have been drawn at lightning speed over the 
same road which she was so wearily tramping 
when she had been swept into eternity. What was 
the difference between this woman and child and 
those who rode in the palace-cars of that express 
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fears, the only difference consisting in the posses- 
sion of a little dross called money. Ah, who can be- 
lieve that if this life were all, that the great Creator 
would have so distributed its joys and sorrows? 
Who can resist the feeling that, somewhere beyond, 
there is a recompense for the pain and trouble of 
this life? Somewhere a place where the little 
tramps which have scarce opened their eyes on 
this life will have as snowy wings as those whose 
heads have rested on downy pillows from their 
birth! Somewhere a great and glorious eternity, 
to which this life is only a threshold, and through 
which we are all tramping—tramping onward to 
our rest. 


THANKS “FROM THE DEPTHS OF THE 
HEART.” 


WELLINGTON, Lorain Co., O., Aug. 24, 1874. 
Dr. R. V. Prerce, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dear Sir : Your medicines, Golden Medical Dis- 
covery, Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, have proved 
of the greatest service tome. Six months ago no 
one thought that I could possibly live long. I had 
a complication of disorders—scrofula, manifesting 
itself in eruptions and great blotches on my head 
that made such sores that I could not have my 
hair combed without causing me much suffering ; 
also causing swollen glands, tonsils enlarged, en- 
larged or ‘‘ thick neck,’’ and large and numerous 
boils. I also suffered from a terrible Chronic Ca- 
tarrh, and in fact I was so diseased that life was a 
burden to me. I had tried many doctors with no 
benefit. I finally procured one half-dozen bottles 
of your Golden Medical Discovery and one dozen 
Sage’s Catarrh Remedy and commenced their use. 
At first I was badly discouraged, but after taking 
four bottles of the Discovery I began to improve, 
and when I had taken the remaining I was well. 
In addition to the use of Discovery I applied a 
solution of Iodine to the Goitre or thick neck, as 
you advise in pamphlet wrapping, and it entirely 
disappeared. Your Discovery is certainly the most 
wonderful blood medicine ever invented. I thank 
God and you, from the depths of my heart, for the 
great good it has done me. 

Very gratefully, MRS. L. CHAFFEE. 

Most medicines which are advertised as blood 
purifiers and liver medicines contain either mer- 
cury, in some form, or potassium and iodine 
variously combined. All of these agents have 
strong tendency to break down the blood cor- 
puscles, and debilitate and otherwise permanently 
injure the human system, and should therefore be 
discarded. Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, 
on the other hand, being composed of the fluid ex- 
tracts of native plants, barks and roots, will in no 
case produce injury, its effects being strengthening 
and curative only. Sarsaparilla, which used to 
enjoy quite a reputation as a blood purifier, isa 
remedy of thirty years ago, and may well give 
place, as it is doing, to the more positive and valu- 
able vegetable alteratives which later medical in- 
vestigation and discovery have brought to light. In 
Scrofula or King’s Evil, White Swellings, Ulcers, 
Erysipelas, Swelled Neck, Goitre, Scrofulous In- 
flammations, Indolent Inflammation, Mercurial af- 
fections, Old Sores, Eruptions of the Skin and Sore 
Eyes, as in all other blood diseases, Dr. Pierce's 
Golden Medical Discovery has shown its great 
remedial powers, curing the most obstinate and in- 
tractable cases. Sold by all dealers in medicines. 








Every LAaBY HER OWN DRESSMAKER.—Our new 
Summer Supplement containing very many of the 
latest and most fashionable Parisian novelties for 
the wear of Ladies, Misses and Children is now 
ready, and will be sent free, together with Catalogue 
on receipt of a three-cent stamp. Our handsome 
fashion-plate is also ready and will be mailed to any 
address for 50 cts., in black, or $1 if colored. Every 
dressmaker should avail herself of this splendid 
pi tone to get the handsomest fashion-plate 
published in this country. Every second week 
there is now published in the Lapy’s JourNAL the 
design of some fashionable garment, the pattern of 
which can be procured at address as below, on 
receipt of 25 cents. Address all orders for any of 
the above, ‘ FRANK Lesiie’s Lapy’s JouRNAL CuT 
Paper PatteERN DEPARTMENT, 298 Broadway, New 
York City.” 


Jewelry—the latest styles in Conch Sheli—Or- 
naments in gold—Bracelets—Necklaces— Lockets 
and Pendants—the Opal—Diamonds, etc., with 
prices, etc.— forms an interesting review in FRANK 
LESLIkE’s LADY’s JOURNAL, No. 195, dated August 
7th. “Dress,” from the editor's pen, is a view of 
the subject that will be appreciated by sensible 
women and all mankind. The history of “Ear- 
rings”’ exhausts the subject, and is full of interest. 
“Trust the Little Ones’’ is aimed at parents, and 
hits the target. ‘* Saratoga Lake and its Attrac- 
tions’’ illustrates the beauty of scenery on the 
quiet waters made historic by the University crews. 
“* Tove Me—Love Me Not,” a full-page rustic 
The maiden consults the flower as the 
oracle to decide the question nearest her heart. 
There is another interested looker-on. Is his fate 
dependent on the decree pronounced by the simple 
daisy 2? ‘*Papa’s Place,’ “Kathie’s Temptation,’ 
“ Celandine,” and “‘The Maid-servant,” are the 
titles of completed stories. “The Squire's Legacy” 
is continued. ‘*Go’Way!” is the cleverest do- 
mestic sketch we have seen for along time. Ina 
Sullepage engraving it tells its story in the expres- 
sion of the little girl and the formidable mastiff 
who seems inclined to share her dinner. The 
Sashions—to which are devoted four pages of en- 
gravings illustrating “Home Toilets,’ “ Out-door 
Costume,"’ “Hats, Bonnets, etc.,” “Dinner Toilet” 
—give full description of each. “Sparks of 
Mirth,” are interspersed with sketches from the 
London “Judy,” ‘* Fun” and “ Punch,” which 
contribute respectively “So Young, Too,” “A Vision 
of the Future,” and “Independence.” The LaDY’s 
JOURNAL is for sale by all newsdealers. The pub- 
lisher mails it, prepaid, to any address one year 
Sor $4.00, three months for $1.00, or single eopies 
for 10 cents. Address, Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl 
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A Triumph over Humbug. 


The constant gain in popularity of the national remedy 
and preventive, Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters. and the | 
rapid decline of the fermented and nauseous rubbish 
feebly bolstered by a false temperance cry. exemplines a 
grand triumph of genuine merit over rainpant humbug 
at which honest folks rejoice. Ana well ihey may, fo: 
each accession of popularity to a remedy which cures 
and prevents intermittent and remittent fevers, dyspepsia, 
constipation, liver complaint, urmary troubles, uterine 
weakness, and general debility, widens the field of its 
beneficent operations and is a direct gain to humanity 
while every falling-offin public favor of a pernicious com- 
pound, powerless for good but powerful for evil, is a 
blessing quite as unmistakable, but for a reason very 
different. Let humbug for once hide its diminished 
head. Would it were always as unsuccessful as in the | 
present instance. 


Electricity the Greatest Boon ! — Paoui’s | — 


ELEecTRO-VOLTAIC CHAIN BELT, the wonderful scientific 
discovery, effects permanent cures of Chronic Diseases, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Kidney Disease, etc., 
etc. Electricity is life! Paoli’s Belt gives a continuous 
current of electricity to the body, restoring the vital 
forces, and curing nervous debility and general exhaus- 
tion. The most eminent physicians use and recommend 
them. What sufferer who values his life will not try 
this great Therapeutic agent and live? For Circulars and 
Testimonials, address, Pao! BELT Company, 12 Union 
Square, New York. Prices from $6 and upwards. 


D. Shea, Merchant Tailor and Clothier, 
434 Broome St., near Broadway, is selling Men and Boys’ 
Clothing at very low prices, and his custom garments 
from Broadway tailors are selling at half their real value. 


“Darling Lillie May,’’ ‘-Call Me Home, 
Mother,” and ‘*I Think of Thee,’ are among the most 
beautiful songs we have ever heard. They are by the 
talented young song-writer, Aileen Percy, and published 
by E. A. SAMUELS, Boston. Price, 30 cents each. 


New and Strange.—Travelers and residents in 
malarious districts should inquire about HoLMAN’s FEVER 
AND AGUE PAD. A positive cure without medicine. Stop 
drugging with poisons, and try the new plan. Druggists 
sell it, Send address for full particulars to W. F. KID- 
DER & CO, 83 John St., New York. 


The Big Bonanza —50 Side-splitting Pictures, 1 
Magic Whistle, 1 Pack Magic Cards, The Matrimonial 
Programme, 1 Pack Transparent Visiting Cards, 1 Pack 
Raymond Cards, 1 Vanishing Carte de Visite. The lot 
in 1 Package all’ for only 25 cents. W. L. CRAWFORD, 
65 Nassau Street, New York City. 
eX Lante rn and 100 Slides for $100, 

E. & H. T. AntHony & Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Megalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. Photo-Lantern | 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
rials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition. 


Inapproachable.—No sewing-machine ever in- 
vented, whatever its merits, approaches the standard of 
excellence attained by the “‘ Wittcox & GriBBs”’ as a 
family sewing-machine. 

Misfit Carpets, all sizes, and rich Jom, very 
cheap, at the old place, 112 FULTON STRE 

[Side _ 


Special Notice.—Muscular debility, indiscretions 
of youth and manhood, radically and permanently cured 
by L. J. KAHN, M.D., principal and proprietor of Dr. 
Kahn’s magnificent Mu- eum ; residence, 51 East Tenth 
Street, between Broadway and University Place, New 
York. Consultations from 11 a.m. to 2 p. M., Or by ap- 
pointment, 


Do not be Deceived. CABLE SCREW WIRE 
Boots and Shoes are the cheapest, safest, driest, and 
most durable ever worn. Try them. All bear the Patent 
Stamp. 

The Atlantic Cable is a national benefit, so are 


SILVER TIPPED Shoes forchildren. Never wear through 
at the toe. Try them. 


The Waters of Lake S:iratoga, over which 
the Intercollegiate crews lately rowed, were as smooth, 
bright and polished as the surfaces of substances cleansed 
by SaPouio. 











Nickel Plated ; in Diameter. 


6 inches 
The only Ventilator that supplies 
“Pure Air Without Draught” 
Simply because it propels, pas at the same time DISTRI- 


Size, 


BUTES, air in large circles. can be used in any window, 
partition, chimney, door, etc. Thousands in use in princi- 
Hotels, Ban ‘3, Schools, Newspaper Houses, etc. 
eferences mailed to show that Ventilators are NOW 
Noiseless and Durable. Samples sent, post-paid, to any 
institution, etc., on receipt of Sold by Hardware, 
Metal Wether, Glass Dea ers, House Furnishing Stores, 
etc., and wholesale ONLY, with full particulars, a 
T. w. BRACHER, 77 Greene Street, N. Y¥. 


Some Hotels and Newspaper Houses 
have over 100 Ventilators each. 


THIS SIZE FOR HATS, CAPs, Etc., 
For Sale by 


HATTERS EVERYWHERE. 


- 127 Little Giant Tack Hammers 
Sold in One Day by an Agent. 
fe) It pulls, drives, and sets Tacks. 
Send 35 cents’ for Sample. Mailed 
> free with full particulars of fast-sclling 
Novelties. Address the Mfy., GEO. J. 
f)} CAPEWELL, Cheshire, Conn. 











OYS’ BOARDING SCHOOL $125 from February Ist to 
July 4th, 1875. Great reductions; send for refer- 


ence. HIRAM H. POST, Sing Sing, N. Y. 





Of the prettiest 
VISITING CARDS 

you ever saw, and ten different sam- 
ples, with your name _ beautifully 
printed on them all, sent to any ad- 
dress, by return mail, for 20 cents. 
Agents’ price list and samples of 60 dif- 
erent designs for printing sent with 
each new order. W.C. CANNON, 
46 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 








NOW READY, 


JACK HARKAWAY IN AMERICA. 


By BRACEBRIDCE HEMYNG, 
Author of “ Jack Harkaway’s Schooldays,” “Jack Hark- 
away at Sea,”’ Etc., Etc. 
A neat volume, 138 pages, with numerous illustrations, 
Price only 30 cents. 
Every boy will want this story in this compact, handy 


form. For sale through all News Depots, or sent free of 
postaye on receipt of 30 cents. 


‘Long Wor,” and other Capital Stories, will appear 


soon, 
Frank Leslie, 
587 Pearl Street, New York. 


| The "Traveler's Guide. 


Irving House, 


BROADWAY AND TWELFTH STREET, NEW YORK, 
Two Blocks from Union Square. 
| GEORGE P. HARLOW, Proprietor. 
Rooms from $7 per week upwards. Restaurant first 
class and at popular prices. 


Hoffman ‘House, 
AND RESTAURANT, 
Said by all travelers to be the best hotel in the world. 
Broapway, FirrH AVENUE and Mapison Square, N. Y, 
C. H. READ, Proprietor. 


Barnum’s Hotel, 
20TH STREET anp BROADWAY, = e. 
| THERON BARNUM (formerly Barnum’s Hotel, St. Louis), 
| Proprietor. 
Most eligible location in New York. 


Albemarle Hotel, — 

FIFTH AVENUE, corner Twenty- fourth Street, 
Opposite Madison Park. 

HENRY HAGAMAN, 
_THEE 0. . Hi AGAMAN, 





} Proprietors. 





‘The T Tourist’s ‘Guide. 


OO 





ro 


AT LONG BRANCH. 


“OCEAN HOTETL.’’ 


ACCOMMODATIONS SUPERIOR. 
CHARLES & WARREN LELAND, Managers. 


Bast End Hotel, 
LONG BRANCH. I. B. SMITH, Proprietor. 
Room and Board, $2. 50 per d day. 





Laird’s Mansion House, 
LONG BRANCH. Open June Ist to Oc aber Ist. 
WM. L. McINTIRE, Proprietor. 


Round Hill Hotel, 





Northampton, Mass. Send stamp for Tourist’s Guide. 


Marvin House, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. 
A first-class house. OPEN ALL THE YEAR. “Terms, 
July and August, $3.50 per day. 
H. A. QU ACKENBUSH & CO. 


Stop and Bre hes at 
Delavan House, Albany, 
Passengers by Albany Evening Boats have ample time 
for BREAKFAST at the DELAVAN HOUSE. Train for 
Saratoga, 7:30 a.m.; Sharon Springs, 8:25; The West, 
9a.mM. Depot opposite tl this House. Cuas. E. Leann & Co. 


Clarendon Hotel, 
Saratoga Springs. Terms, $4.50 per day. Liberal dis- 
count to families. CHas. E. LELAND, Proprietor. 


Throw Away = Old Presses. 
Buy the SEL F. INKING Columbian. 
Strongest, Cheapest, Best. Will do the 
work of a $250 press. 4x6, $14; 
6x9, $37; 8x12, $60. Good Card 
Press, Type, Roller, Ink, etc., $5. 
Stamp for Catalogue to CURTIS 
& MITCHELL, Type Founders, 21 
Brattle Street, Boston. Estab. 1847. 


GEO. wW. READ & CO., 


EAM BAND SAW 
AND VESEER-CUTTING MILL, 
Nos. 186 to 200 LEWIS Street, foot 5th and 6th Streets, 
East River, New York. 
Always on hand FULL STOCK OF SEASONED 


Hard-Wood Lumber 
AND CHOICE FIGURED VENEERS, 
The LARGET STOCK! The GREATEST 
VARIETY! The Lowest Prices! 


&=e Inclose stamp for Catalogue and Price List. 
Orders by mail promptly and faithfully executed. 


EXCRUTIATINGLY GORGEOUS! 


“Genuine Fyogeb Tranepereg? Playing Osrde, $1. “Con- 
juror’s Cards,” r pack. “The Rib-Tickler,” 25c. “The 
ittle Flirt,’’ 25c. 9! per WILLIAMS & Co., Cheshire, Conn. 





















66 per CHOMANcY, OR SOUL CHARMING.” How 
either sex may fascinate and gain the love and af- 
fections of any person oe, choose, instantly. This art 
all can possess, free by mail, for 25 cents: together with 
a Marriage Guide, Esy a Oracle, Dreams, Hints to 
Ladies, etc. 1,000,000 s A que er book. ress, 
: 3 WILLIAM. & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. _ 


The Best of Good Stories for Boys 


APPEAR IN 





Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly 
WIN WIZARD, 


The Boy Smugeler; 
OX 


’ 


THE YOUNG HOOSIER AFLOAT. 


JACK HARKAWAY 


His Friends in Search of the Mountain 
of Gold, 
By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, 


THE CAVE IN THE MOUNTAIN: 


A sequel to ‘‘ LONE WOLF.” 


Are now running. 


Distinguished Scholars 


In every Number. 





Three Money Prizes—Five Dollars, $2.50 and $1—given 
for the best solutions of Puzzles. 
Price, only 5cents. $2.50 a year, Postage free. 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York 





Ocean Steamships. 








WHITE STAR LINE. 
FOR QUERERTOWH AND LIVERPOOL, CARRYING 
THE UNITED STATES MA 

NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS, 
Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Liverpool 
on TE URSDAYS, calling at C Jork Harbor each way. 
RE 4 - - - - SATURDAY, July 31, at 3 A.M. 
BRITANNIOC- - - - SATURDAY. Aug. 1, at9A M. 
GERMANIC - - - SATURDAY, Aug. 14, at3 P.M. 
ADRIATIC - - - - SATURDAY, Aug. 21, at8 A.M. 

from the White Star Dock, Pier No. 52 North River. 

These Steamers, the fastest in the trade, are uniform in 
size, and unsurpassed in appointments. The Saloons, 
Staterooms, Smoking and Bath-rooms are placed amid- 
ships, where the noise and motion are wee , ne a 
degree of comfort hitherto unattainable at s 

Rates—Saloon, $80 and $100, gold. Return T rickets, $175, 
gold. Steerage at low rates. 

Drafts from £1 upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other informadjon apply at 
the Company’s offices, No. 19 Broadway, New Yo 

R. J. CORTIS, Agent. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP 


LINE to CALIFORNIA, JAPAN & CHINA 
via PANAMA. 


The magnificent Steamers of this line, comprising the 
* ACAPULCO,” “COLON” and “ HENRY CHAUNCEY,” 
leave Pier foot of Canal Street, North River, New York, 
connecting at Panama with the Company’s Steamers 

FOR SAN FRANCISCO, 
And also for Pacific Coasts of Mexico, Central American 
States, and for Guayaquil, Callao, Valparai-o, ete. 

The Company’s splendid 8 caimers Jeave >a lrarcisco 
for Yokohama, Hong Kong and Shanghai, the Ist of every 
month, 

Children under 12 years, half fare; under 6 years, quar- 
ter fare; under 2 years, free. 

A competent Surgeon on board. One hundred pounds 
baggage free. 

For freight and passage tickets, or further information, 
apply at the office, on the wharf,’ foot of Canal Street, 


North River, New York. 
H. J. BULLAY, 
Superintendent, 


EOPLE’S LINE FOR ALBANY AND 
SARATOGA leaves daily at 6 P. M. (Sundays 
excepted) from pier 41 North River, foot of Canal Street. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—On Saturday, July 3d, and every 
Saturday until further notice, the steamers of this line 
will leave at 5 P. M. instead of 6 P. M., as heretofore, in 
order to connect with the Sunday morning train at 
Albany for Saratoga and the West, 


@ SAMARITAN NERVINE 


Is a sure cure for Epileptic Fits, Convulsions and 
Spasms. It has been tested by thousands and never 
was known tofailinasinglecase. Inclose stamp for 
circular giving evidence of cures, Address, Dr.S. 4. 
RICHMOND, Box 741, St, Joseph, Mo, 

















Agents Wanted. 


Ln 


IG PAY to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. TAYLOR 
& HARPER, Atwater Buildings, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Salary or commission. Address, 


Agents Wanted S137,%c commission Adres 


$102 per day. Send for Chromo Catalogue. 
J. H. BurForp’s Sons, Boston, M ass, 








$i, 000 per annum to all ‘Particulars free. 
GIRARD WIRE MILLS, Philadelphia, Pa 
aa WANTED to sell Patent Novelties. 


d 20 French Chromos sent for $1.00. Catalogues 
free. FELTON & CO., 119 Nassau Street, _N. ¥. 


T a week and expenses to all Artic les new, 
o staple as flour. Samples tree. C. M. Lin 
INGtuN & Bro., 490 Broome Street, N. Y., or Chicago. 


5 A MONTH with Stencil and Key Check Outfits. 
Catalogues, sampl¢s, and full particulars free. 
Ss. S. M. SPENCER, 347 Washington Street, Boston. 


A WEEK to Male and Female Agents, in their 
locality. Costs NOTHING to try it. Particulars 











FREE. P.O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Maine. 

“GENTS \ WANTED.—To canvass for 72 

Lt styles of Visiting Cards. Information free. Address, 
i. G. MANLEY, 540 Washington St., ., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS 16 6 Oi Chromos, mounted, size, 9xi1, 
for $1. 100 for $5. Largest variety in the world. 
_NATIONAL CHROMO CO., Philadelphia, P Pa. 





A MONTH—Agents wanted everywhere, 
Business honorable and first-class. Par- 
ticulars sent free. Address, 

J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 

46 OF CANVASSING, or AGENTS’ AID.” 

ART ® This little work will enable any one to 
make a living. By mail, 25c. Send stamp for circular. 

NE WwW YORK BOOK CONCE RN, TW arren St., New York. 

4 FINELY Printed Visiting-C ards, with 


your name on them, all sent for 20 cents. Send 
stamp for samples of all my visiting-cards, agents’ price 





list, etc. Also, Acquaintance-cards, three styles in a pack, 
sent for 10 cents. Agents wanted. Address, F. B. Wasu- 
BURN & Co., Middleboro, Mass. 


Agents for the best selling 
Prize packages in the world. It 
contains 15 sheets paper, 15 
envelopes, golden Pen, Pen-holder, Pe ncil, patent Yard 
Measure, and a piece of Jewelry. Single package with 
elegant prize, post-paid, 25c, C irculars free. 
BRIDE & Co., 169 Broadway, New Y ork. 








An agentsis wanted in every county for Frank 





ERVOUSNESS.— A sufferer’s experience and 

means of cure given in a pamphlet. Mailed free to 

applicants by Dr. J. M. DAGNALL, 11 Clinton Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SKIN 
DISEASES. 





A CURE GUARANTEED. 
State your case, and send with 25 cts. 
to DR. VAN DYKE, 

1321 Green Street, Philadelphia, 


Leslie's Newspapers and Magazines, the oldest 


established Illustrated Periodicals in America. 








They are now first offered to canvassers, who will, 





if they secure an‘agency and exclusive territory, 





be enabled to introduce Twelve First-class Illus- 





spread on Lake Shore. Ten or Fifty 
Dollafs pays proportionately 100 shares of any stock 
purchased on deposit of $300. Pamphlet with particulars 
free. SIMPSON, DARRAGH & CO, Bankers and Brokers, 
84 Broadway, cor. of Wall St., New York. P. 0. Box 5176. 


2 0 made in Wall St. from $212 invested in 





BRISTOL CARDS, of 6 

different tints, with your name 

neatly printed, sent post-paid for 

20 cts.; samples, 12 with your name, 10 

s. GEO. FARWELL & CO., No. 3 
SCHOOL STKKET, BOBTON, MASBS. 


trated Periodicals, suited to as many distinct tastes 





or wants, and, with the choice from five new and 





beautiful chromos, given free of cost to each annual 





subscriber, be enabled to secure one or more sub- 





scriptions in every family in their district. To 





skillful canvassers this will secure permanent em- 





ployment, and the renewals each year will be a 





BOOK OF WONDERS. 
Free, Write B. Fox & Co. 391 Canal st. N.Y. city. 
Rewarp for a case of Asthma, Pulmo- 


$1 00 nary Consumption, Rheumatism, acute or 
c 


ohic, that I cannot Curg or relieve. Address, describ- 

ing case and inclosing $1 for treatment, Dr. DovGLass 
PryTon, 169 Stirling Street, Baltimore, Md. 

Send address for samples of all styles 


CARDS before ordering elsewhere. Agents 


wanted. G. B.ULLMAN & Co., 12 Winter Street, Boston. 


BUY J. &P. COATS BLACK 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 


50 CARDS! 











50 Stylish Visiting Cards for 25 cts. 














ae 50 CARDS! “en 


pb. stylish, sent, with nam me printed, 5c. poh wanted; 
stamp ‘for catalogue. 
ton St., Boston. 


ARREN HILL, 235 Washing- 





Jmitation Gold Watches and 
at $15, $20 and $23. Eac 
Chain 2 to $12 og paral )*..-- 
of the same sent C.0.D by Express, 
Send stamp for Illustrated Circular. 
o. a Collins Metal Watch 
ye 335 Broadway, New York. 








FALCON GRAY 


Fettered by Fate. 


A NEW AND POWERFUL STORY, 


BY 


H. C. Emmet. 


AUTHOR OF 


Nona, the Girl Crusoe, 


BEGINS IN 


INO. GO 


The Young American. 











PERA [ELD 





SPECTACLES MICROSCOPES 
TELESCOPES A&A BAROMETERS 













ARINE 


CATALOCUE MAILED 
ON- RECEIPT OF 10CTS 


LASSES 


LDSTEJN 
HWA S45 BDWAY NY 












source of steady and assured revenue. Specimen 





papers and most liberal terms sent to ali wplicants 





who name the territory they desire to canvass. 





Address, Agency Department, Frank Lestie’s Pub- 
lishing House, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 











Your Name Elegantly Print- 

ed on 12 TRANSPARENT ISITING 

Carns, for 25 Cents. Each card contains 

a scene which is not visible until held towards the light. 
Nothinglike themever beforeofferedin America. Biginduce- 
ments to Agents. Nove.ty Printina Co., Ashland, Mass. 


PORTLAND CEMENT, 


For walks, cisterns, foundations, stables, cellars, bridges, 
reservoirs, etc. Remit 6c. postage stamps for Practica) 
Treatise. S. L. Mercuant & Co., 76 South St., N. Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY ! 


A Grand Memorial Book. 


Bunker Hill and the Thrilling Events of June 
17th, 1775. 


Bunker Hill and the Glorious Commemoration 
June 17th, 1875. 


At a cost of over siz thousand dollars, we have prepared 
a full and concise 


Illustrated History of Bunker Hill, 


Narrating the historic events of June 17th, 1775, and 
illustrated them by engravings prepared expressly from 
old paintings, rare prints, documents and sketches found 
among the Historical Archives of Boston, Cambridge, etc. 
THE CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY is fully illustrated in a 
style that commends itself to the ‘‘ 300,000 strong’ who 
took part in this the 


Grandest and Most Imposing Celebration in American 
History, 


And gives an opportunity for the millions who were with 
them in thought and spirit to witness the whole scene of 
illustrations fresh from the pencils and gravers of the 
best of artists in the United States This makes a 


MAMMOTH BOOK OF HISTORY, 


OVER SIXTY-FIVE SUPERIOR PICTURES, 


Covering an engraved surface of 4,250 square inches, 
printed on supercalendered tinted paper, and bound in a 


BEAUTIFUL LITHOGRAPHED COVER, 


Never equaled in subject, design and finish in the history 
of book-making. This interesting 
HISTORICAL SOUVENIR 
Is sold at all news-stands and book-stores for the low 
price of 
FIFTY CENTS, 
And will prove a valuable, interesting and attractive 
ornament for the parlor or library- table, and, as a book of 
reference, will be invaluable. 
Ask your newsman for it, or send 50 cents to 
Frank Leslie, 537 Pear. Srresr, N. Y., 


And it will be mailed to your address, postpaid. 
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LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 


NEWSPAPER. 


[Aveusr 7, 1875. 








BONA FIDE 


(Established 1846.] 


J. ESTEY & Co. 


Brattleboro, wt 
aes Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


HAVANA LOTTERY, 


450,000 Dollars distributed in prizes every 17 days. 


1 Prize of. 
1 Prize of. 
1 Prize aces 





2 Prizes each of $5,000 ‘ 
10 Prizes each of $1,000. . ...c.cccecesee 
766 other prizes amounting to 
Circulars of information furnished free. eine filled. 
Prizes cashed. Spanish Bank Bills, Doubloons and Goy- 
ernment Securities purchased. 


TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 11 Wall St., N. Y. 





(THE GREAT ROCKY MOUNTAIN RESORTS.—Grand 

beyond com —— ~ Hot Sulphur, Soda, and other 
Springs and Bat Snow-capped mountains, cloudless 
skies. The climate asure cure for Asthma. Those pre- 
disposed to pulmonary affections are restored to health. 
The route is by Kansas Pacific Railway from Kansas City 
to Denver. Send to BEVERLEY R. KEIM, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Kansas City, for descriptive pamphlets. 





MANUFACTURER OF 


TRON STABLE FITTINGS} ’ 


AND FIXTURES 
414 to 422 East 26th St.,N. Y. 


Reversible Corner Oat Manger, or Water Box, 
No excuse for a Horse eating out of a dirty 
Manger. Price,$5.50. Tryone, _ 


Alabama State Lottery. 


Single Number Havana Plan. 
Mobile, Ala. 


Draws every month at 

Only 35,000 tickets. 3,680 Prizes, 
amounting to $200,000. . 
1 Prize of 


1 Prize of 

2 Prizes of $5, 000 eac ach 

10 “¢ 2,000 

25 ‘*- 1,000 

40 5 500 20,000 
Tickets, $10; halves, $5; quarters, $2.50; eighths, $1.25. 

Circulars ‘with full particulars sent free.’ Address, 

P. C. DEVLIN & CO., General Agents, 30 Liberty St., N.Y. 





WYOMING MONTHLY 


LOTTERY 


AF ORES FOR Pca DRAWS EVERY 30 DAYS. 
TIC oRIZhe FOR $5. 
CAPITAL PI PRIZ E $50 
poses: b; th: 
Y ONE CHANCE IN FIVE. 
gents wanted. Send forcirculars. Address the manager, 
58 M. PATTEE, Laramie City, Wyoming. 


of the Logislature, 





The most Pleasant, Instructive and Agreeable 
Summer Reading. 


STORTES 


And other Literary matter of the highest merit, enlivened 
by numerous illustrations drawn and engraved 
by the most accomplished artists, , 


REV. E. E. HALE, 
Author of ‘His Level Best”; 


ANNIE THOMAS, (Mrs. Pender Cudlip,) 


Author of ‘ Dennis Donne” ; 
MRS. JANE G. AUSTIN, 
Author of ‘* Queen Tempest ”’; 
M. T. CALDOR, 
Three Rings,’’ ‘‘ Miriam’s Ogre,”’ etc. ; 
FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
Author of ‘‘ Gup”; 
ETTA W. PIERCE, A. B. SHACKELFORD, 
MRS, M. A. DENISON, S. ANNIE FROST, 
SUSAN A. WEISS, 
AMANDA M. DOUCLASS, 
MARY CRACE HALPINE, 


And a host of the most accomplished Authors, of ’ the 
day, are constant contributors to 


Frank Leslie’s 


Chimney Corner. 


It appears every Monday, Price 10 cents, and will be 
sent free of posiage to any address for three months for 
One Dollar. 

Each Number will contain one Serial, a number of Com- 
plete Stories, Adventures, Travel, Biography, and a Mis- 
cellany of Good Reading for all ages and both sexes, 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York, 


Author of the * 


“THE POWER 


PATENT UPRIGHT PIANO. 


Constructed on Entirely New and Scientific Principles. 
THE RESULT OF TWELVE YEARS’ STUDY. 
Warranted to stand in tune better than any Grand or 

Square Piano. Tuned by means of Iron Levefs and Steel 

Screws. No timbers at back Action proof against at- 

mospheric changes; no sticking or rattling of action. 

Send for circular. 

ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO., 

508 (old number, 294) Washington Street, cor. 

Bedford Street, Boston. 
. H. BACON, orn “nt. BENJ. F. BAKER, Treasurer. 
C. E. ROGERS, Manager. 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 


NEW SCHEME. NEW SCHEME, 
$510,000 in Prizes every Fifteen iy 
$100 





1 Prize of 


23 Prizes of $1, 000 each.... $00 sseseeee 
Circulars with full particulars free. Prizes "cashed. 
P. C. DEVLIN, Stationer and General Agent, 30 Liberty 
Street, New York. 


Habit Cured. 
A certain and sure cure without inconvenience, and 
at home, An antidote that stands purely on its own mer- 
its. Send for my quarterly magazine (if costs you no- 
thing), containing certificates of hundreds that have 
been permanently cured. I claim to have discovered 
and produced the FIRST ORIGINAL AND ONLY SURE CURE 
FOR OPIUM EATING. Discovered in 1868. 
DR. 8S. B. COLLINS, La Porte, Ind. 


CANCHR. 


We remove cancer without pain, No caustic or knife 
used. The cure is perfect. Inclose 25 cents for pam- 
phlet containing cases and references. Address, Drs. 
ParRK and McLrisna, No. 21 East Sixteenth St., New York. 


RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS. 


GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth Stree:. 


HESE BATHS are the largest and most complete in 
the city. They combine the best features of the two 
most noted and valuable systems of bathing—the Russian 
and Turkish. The Russian, in the application of vapor, 
and the manner. of-cleansing the skin, together with a 
series of douches and plunges,, thus effecting relaxation 
and reaction, procuring a powerful and ‘invigorating 
effect : the Turkish, in the luxurious shampooing of the 
whole body. 

The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
shocks as is generally supposed. There is no discomfort 
attending the process; but,on the contrary,the sensations 
produced are of so pleasing a nature as to render these 
baths the means of real luxury. - 


HOURS OF BATHING: 
From 7 A. M. to 9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS from 7 A, M. 
to 12 M. 
DAYS FOR LADIES: 


WEDNESDAYS, and SATURDAYS, from 
9 A.M. to 1 P.M. 











MONDAYS, 


BEHIND THE 

When characd with incompetency and general worthlessness by Attorney-General Pierrepont 
and other members of the Cabinet, and threatened with removal, District-. 
the District of Columbia appeals to the President, at Long Branch, and counts upon the inter- 
vention of ca-DBoss Shepherd to save him from his righteous doom. 





THRONE. 


Ittorney Fisher of 


SARATOGA VICHY — 


on draught ‘and in bottles < all druggists’. Address, 
VICHY SPRING, Saratoga, N. 


SENT FREE 


FOR ONE YEAR, WEEKLY. 
Financial reports, containing prices, stocks, at 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


and valuable Statistical information, .explaining how 
$50, $100, $500, or $1,000 invested in Wall Street, 
pays thousands of dollars profit. Those desiring to 
speculate, address, 


ALEX. FROTHINGHAM & CO,, 


ankers & Brokers, 
Opp. | N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


12 Wat Sr., N. Y. 


EXTERMINATED! ! 

In FURNITURE, Car- 
ets and Clothing without injury to the most 
delicate color or Goods~ The expense for material and 


labor to clear them from the largest parlor suit will 


not exceed One Dollar. ForONEB DOLLA 
we will forward recipe and instructions and GUARANTEE 
ell we claim or rerund the money. We refer to 
any National Bank in our city, and the Commercial 
Agency of Messrs. Dunn & Co. 


NEWTON & DAVIS, Binghamton, N. Y. 


EMPIRE LAUNDRY, 
329 to 343 East 53d Street. 
Brancu OFFIcEs: 42 Univ hh pg cor. 11th Street, 
and 345 4th A 

Gents’ and Family Linen, “alt Curtains, Laces, 
Blankets, Window Shades, Crumb and Dancing Cloths, 
and every description of Laundry Work, Collars and 
Cuffs equal to Troy Work. 

Goods Called for rand D Delivered. 


HAVANA LOTTERY, 


$480,000 in Prizes Every Fifteen Days. 


1 Prize of 
1 Prize of ... 











111-Prizes, 


2 Prizes, $10,000 each 
10 Prizes, Ed. A COD Eee pos 
715 Prizes, WORN s scscesseteces we 


CIRCULARS FREE AND PRIZES CASHED 
J.B. MARTINEZ & CO., Bankers, 
No. 10 Wall Street, Rear Basement, 
P. O. Box 4685, New York. 
C SONA Aa ender Feel 
PERFECTION WN 


BoosMaking 


Made on Patent. Lasts modeled from nature. 
Practically illustrated at 81 Nassau Street. 
EUGENE FERRIS & SON. 








HENKELL & CO. HOCK WINES. 


Pommery “Sec Champagne, orm Freres claret Wines. 


65 Broap St., New York. 





ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS WORTH 


OF FANCY GOODS AND ARTICLES OF USE AND ORNAMENT, 
AT ONE DOLLAR EACH, 
ADDED TO THE STOCK OF 


THE ORIGINAL DOLLAR STORE, 667 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


A new Catalogue Just Published for 1875, giving a full description of every Article in the Store. 
Sent free on application. Address, WM. M. ELIAS & CO. 








KNAB 


Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos. 
NEW YORK HOUSE, No, 112 FIFTH AVENUE, 
WH, KNABE 6 CO:. Baltimore and New York, 








TEIN WAT 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 
THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD, 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor. 
World’s Fair, Paris, 1867—London, 1862. 
EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR VIVE YEARS. 

Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 


| Warerooms, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth 8t., i 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STHiniL PHNS. 


Sold by all dealers, 
Wholesale Warehouse, 91 John St., N. ¥. 


_JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
STEWART'S 


SLATE& MARBLE MANTELS 


220 & 222 WEST 23° ST.NVY. 


“ CATALQQUE RAISONNE-” Free to all. 
WILLIAMS, C€ heshire, Conn. 
NARATOGA LAKE, — FOR SALE, ON THE 
b Banks of Saratoga Lake, the Schuyler Mansion and 
Grounds, containing about thirteen acres, beautifully lo- 
cated, adjoining the residence and grounds of Frank 
Leslie, and near Moon’s, the celebrated drive and resort 
for Saratoga’s fashionable society. Offered at a bargain 
by the executors to close an estate. ior further par- 

ticulars, price, etc., inquire of 
HOMER MORGAN, No, 2 Pine St. 


HARRISON, BRADFORD & oe. ‘ 








: Nos. 505, 29, 28, 75,1, ete 
embracing every style and finish. 

15 JOHN Street, New York.’ 4 
50: of the Neatest Visiting Cards you ever 

saw, send 20 cents to W. C. Cannon, 46 

.. Boston, Mass. 








Kneeland St., See Adv’t on the inside. 


ISHIRTS 


J-.W. JOHNSTON, 
260 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK 
HOSIERY & MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 


Six Superior Dress Shirts, made to measure, of Wam- 
sutta O. X. X. Muslin, for $13.50, $15, $16.50 and $18, 
according to quality of Linen. A good fit will be guar- 
anteed by sending the following measurements in inches: 
Size of collar worn; measure from centre of shoulder 
along: arm to knuckle of small finger ; around chest, 
waist and wrist. State number of plaits ; if for studs, ! 
spirals or buttons ; style of cuff. On request, further 
information will be sent. 4a—- Undershirts and Drawers 
of all first-class makes at popular prices. 











Tris 


WENCK 


PERFUMES 


80 DISTINCT ODORS, 


Including the Celebrated 


Gilsey House Bouquet. 


STRICTLY THE FINEST GOODS 
MAD, 


TEFFT, GRISWOLD & CO., 


443 & 445 Broadway, N. Y¥., Agents. 


$1,010 GIVEN AWAY! $1,010 


* Every purchaser of, or subscriber to, 





Frank Leslie’s 


BOYS OF AMERICA 


Will receive a NUMBERED CERTIFICATE with No. 26, 
which will entitle the holder to a chance in the 


GRAND DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES 


To be drawn by a boy and a girl from the public schools 
of the city of New York. The boy will draw a certificate 
number and the girl a prize number, and the holder of 
the drawn certificate will be entitled to the corresponding 
prize drawn, Full particulars of result of drawing, with 


| an illustration of the actual scene, will be published in 


the succeeding-issi@of the Boys of America, and 
also in. the corresponding issue of the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Weekly. A list, with number, description, 
and actual value of prizes, will be found in the Boys of 
America and Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly, ready 
August 2d.; and the next issue of the Boys of Ame= 
rica, ready September 1st, will have attached the nwm- 
bered certificate, and the issue ready October Ist, with 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly of sate week, will 
give the numbers and prizes drawn. 180 prizes will be 
distributed, and the total value given away will bea 
$1,010, The Foys of America will be sold by all 
newsdealers. at the. established price, 15 cents, and the 
Number containing the numbered certificates will cost 
no more.-, Yearly subscription by mail, prepaid, $1.50, 
with privilege of participating in all the drawings during 
the year. The numbered certificates and $1,010 in prizes 
are thus actually given away, as no money is paid for the 
chance. The Boys of America is the cheapest, most 
popular, and best boys’ magazine in the world, and the 
immense circulation attending its sucess makes it possi- 
ble for the publisher to distribute $1,010 among the 
patrons every second month. 

Holders of certificates drawing prizes will inclose the 


certificate, addressed to 
Frank Leslie, 
537 PEARL STREET, New York City, 


Giving their nearest express office, with their name 
plainly written, and registering the letter, and the prize 
drawn will be sent to them free of charge, 


eS oe 





